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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢ému/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘* The Children’s Hour,” a whole 


library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times, Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il, Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV, Stories of Legendary Heroes. 
Volume V. Stories from Seven ‘Ola Favorites. @. Gtamiey Ball. aiwin Mackhem. 


Volume Vi. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Steer Josten. Thomas Wentworth 

Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. nom ' 
Volume VIII, Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 














BOOKS WHICH EVERY BIRD-LOVER 
SHOULD POSSESS 


A Guide to the Birds of New Eng- 
land and Eastern New York 


By RALPH HOFFMANN. “The most helpful 
bird manual that has yet been published for ama- 
teurs who live within the territory described.” 
New York Globe. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Postpaid $1.63. 


Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. “ The ornithologist 
will find Mr. Beebe’s book an inspiration, and the 
general reader will be no less under obligations to 
him for a story of adventure which ever charms.” 

N.Y. Evening Sun. Illustrated. $3.00 met. 


Postpaid $3.23. 
Birds of Village and Field 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “We 
know of no handbook which so completely answers 
the need of the student.” — Boston Transcript. 
Over 300 illustrations. $2.00. Postpaid. 


Land-Birds and Game-Birds of 
New England 


By HENRY D. MINOT. Edited by William 
Brewster. “A most valuable work for inciting an 
interest in nature.” — Boston Advertiser. \llus- 
trated. $3.50. Postpaid. 


Wild Wings 


By HERBERT K. JOB. “ Will appeal strongly 
to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature 
everywhere.” — Phila. North American.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00 nef. Postpaid $3.24. 


With the Birds in Maine 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “The bird- 
lover of whatever stage will find this book a joy.” 
Friends Intelligencer. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


True Bird Stories from My Note- 
Books 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “A most at- 
tractive volume for the younger readers .. . will 
be sure to interest them deeply.” — WV. Y. Christ- 
ian Advocate. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postpaid 
$1.08. 


The Woodpeckers 


By FANNY HARDY ECKSTORM. “ The 
book is rich in facts gained from observation, and 
all are most pleasingly told.” — Chicago /nter- 
Ocean. $1.00. Postpaid. 


4 PARK ST. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Handbook of Birds of the West- 
ern United States 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “The 


most complete text-book of regional ornithology 
which has ever been published.” Frank M. 
Chapman, in Bird Lore, N. Y. Over 600 illus- 
trations. $3.50 wef, Postpaid $3.69. 


Birds in the Bush 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “One of the most 
charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is 
found to be interesting.” — Cleveland Leader. 
$1.25. Postpaid. 


The Clerk of the Woods 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly 
delightful book neither too scientific nor too imag 
inative.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.10 met. Postpaid 
$1.20. 


Bird Stories from Burroughs 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. ‘If you are inter- 
ested in birds, you should own this book, even if 
you have previously read Burroughs thoroughly.” 
— Suburban Life. Mlustrated. $0 cents net. Post- 
paid 89 cents. 


Wake-Robin 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. The first of Mr. 
Burroughs’s long list of nature books. No more 
fascinating introduction to the birds can be imag 
ined. With portrait. $1.25. Postpaid. 


Bird and Bough 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “Every poem in 
this book is full to overflowing with a warm, eager 
sympathy for nature.” — Boston Transcript. $1. 
net, Postpaid $1.07. 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “A volume « 
immediate interest to the bird-lover, fertil c 
pedients for the management and well-being of the 
feathered kind.” Milwaukee Free Press. lus 
trated. $1.25 wet. Postpaid $1.34. 


Notes on New England Birds 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Edited by Francis 
H. Allen. “Lovers of birds, and particularly all 
admirers of Thoreau’s nature writings should wel 
come this volume.” N. Y. Times. Illustrated. 


$1.75 net. Postpaid $1.88. 





16 E. 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in phologravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “ A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 
BRET HART E. 1» 19 volumes. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . . Boston 
16 East 40th Street: . New York 


JOHN FISKE. In 24 volumes. 


Comprising the American Histories and the 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ. 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. With 
three hundred illustrations, including portraits, 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American leaders, 
from the Revolution to the present time. With 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the most 
complete and readable history of the United States, 
from the Discovery of America to recent years. 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on American 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau’s won- 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature as 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 


Complete new edition of the writings of Amer- 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures in 
cvlors of many interesting birds and photographs 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Esitor, 7%e Nar 


rative and Critical History of America, In 
8 volumes. 

The highest authority on the history of America 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cer- 
tral and South America. With over twenty-fivelll 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and othe 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection by 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems fo 
children in the world’s literature. Contains ove 
seven hundred selections from two hundred and 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages#® 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 


HOUGHTON 


THE RIVERSIDE PRES 
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BRITISH AUTHORS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
ied full-page photogravures from photographs of 
te actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
ad many rare prints. Each volume contains an 


introduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 


and clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
library ’’ size. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Profuscly illustrated with photographs of persons 

gd places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
rallelec| opportunity to see the “George Eliot 
Country ’ while reading. Other illustrations from 
mginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
lartrick, HI. M. Paget, and others, 


IICKENS. 


In 32 volumes, 


In 25 volumes. 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
iluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
ad Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
mikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
dmuch material not in other editions. 


IHACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
fhackeray himself, as well as many by other 
ists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
tes and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
(the novels. With important introductions by 
tt author, giving new and extremely interesting 
iormation about her writings. 


ACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
ginals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 


fides the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 


isce] | any. 


IFFLIN CO. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes, Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In 10 volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 1s volumes. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 11 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 1 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.”’ 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 
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“One of the autobiographies that will live long 
and be ever new.” — Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


The Story of 
My Boyhood and Youth 


By JOHN MUIR 


} 


“John Muir’s auto- 
biography is more than ra “John Muir tells his 
a record ; it is a revela- et story frankly, with a 
tion of personality; and wealth of interesting 
since it comes out of an detail, and with some- 
honest and good heart, thing of the pardonable 
delightful and full of pride of an old man in 
charm.” — Milwaukee the achievements of a 
Free Press. precocious youth.” — 

Pittsburgh Post. 

“The story of Mr. 
Muir’s preparation for “A fine, simple, lov- 
his life-work is both ab- able book, full of anec- 
sorbing and inspiring ; it |  dotes and adventure and 
makes a book of not- observation.” — Chicago 
able vitality.” — Provi- Recora-Herald. 
dence Journal, 


“It isa notable piece of autobiographic writing — the story of an unusually interesting 
boyhood and youth told with an energy and an eye for the diverting and significant that 
distinguish it at once from the slipshod garrulity of most books of the kind. One may 
open the volume at any page and be confident of striking either a passage of extraordinarily 
vivid description or an entertaining episode that closes with a curious solemnizing effect.” 

— The Nation. 
“A rare autobiography that will add.a permanent charm to American 
letters. It isasimple story of a boyhood spent in Scotland and on a home- 
stead on the Wisconsin frontier, but it is told with so much gentleness and 


good humor that the reader is sorry when the last page is reached.” — 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


** There is a freshness and truth and simple sincerity about it that go far toward making 
it one of the great pieces of writing of its kind. It clears the brain and braces the system 
to read so genuine, unpretentious, homely, and convincing a bit of autobiography. Sweet 
are the uses of adversity when it can shape such a life as is so unassumingly portrayed in 
Mr. Muir’s pages. No one, having once opened the hook, can lay it down unfinished ; and 
no one, having finished it, can fail to feel himself the better for it.’”” — The Dial. 


Illustrated. $2.00 met. Postage 15 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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HOME PROGRESS . & 


VOLUME 2 AUGUST, 1913 NUMBER XII 
Published monthly, by Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $3.00 a year; Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Separate copies 
of the magazine, — twenty-five cents each. 
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CONTENTS 
Cover design: Path in Bretton Woods, N. H., bordered by Birches. From a 
Photograph by Charles S. Olcott. 

The Editor’s Talk to Members: 
On Home Progress — Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion — The Friends of Our Friends — The Burroughs Nature Club and Ob- 
servations of Nature—A Home Vacation Bible School —The Healthy 
Baby — Pictures of Famous Trees. «© 2 «5 6 te te te ee he 

The Play Hours of Country Children. By Lispetu G. Fisn. 
Chairman of Committee on Country Life, Colorado Branch, 
National Congress of Mothers. With Pictures from Photographs . 

Home Nature Study. A Department. Conducted by the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club, Atpert H. Pratt, President . ‘ 

With Pictures from Photographs. 

Nature’s Summer Gifts — The Rainbow-Colored Fishes of Hawaii— News 
of Local Clubs — A Very Cunning Fox—Some Interesting Belgian Hares 
— Making Friends with an Oriole — A Wide-awake Tree-toad — Questions 
and Answers — Burroughs Nature Club Questions for August. 

The Fairies of Pontefract Forest. A Story in Two Parts. PartI. 
ge ae ee ae 

With Pictures from Photographs of Famous Trees, by Charles S. Olcott. 

Clothing the Children. A Department. “‘ Comfort for Mother and 
Boy.” By Curistina H. BAKER. With a Picture from a Photograph. 
‘Leather Knickerbockers.” By Mary VisscHEeR im 

Handicraft. A Department: “Educational Wall-Paper.” By 
Feurx J. Kocu. With a Picture from a Photograph . . . . . 
“A Small Workbasket.” By Corpe.ia J. Stanwoop 

With Pictures from a Photograph and a Diagram. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School. By Dorotruy B tack, Boston 
Secretary of D. V. B. S. A. With Pictures from Photographs ‘ 

Keeping the Baby Well in Summer. By Leonarp KEENE Hirsu- 
BERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. (Johns Hopkins). . . .. . 

From Twelve to Fifteen. By Atice Perkins CovILLE. . . . 

Children’s Reading. A Department. “The Friendship of Books.” 
By Mary A. Lasete, Author, with Katherine Wiley, of 
** Vocations for Girls ”’ BS bod: ke @. -4 Doe ‘ 

Our Book Table: Conducted by Atice Perkins CoviLLe. 
The Story of My Boyhood andYouth, by John Muir —What Can Literature Do for 
Me? by C. Alphonso Smith —The Small Country Place, by Samuel T. Maynard 

Course of Instruction : 
Answers to Home Progress Questions for July, 1913, by Alice R. Dresser —V ote 
of the Members on the June Questions — The Rescued Butterfly —Teasing Children 
— Why the Food-Chopper Stopped — An Amusing Game — Teaching “Domestic 
Science” to the Little Girl: A Symposium — The Boy who Loiters after School : 
Three Answers — Love Stories for the Fourteen-year-old Girl: Two Answers 
— The ‘‘ Baby-Children’s” Table Manners: Two Answers — A Letter from Eva 
March Tappan — Curing the Sulks — Questions for Mdugust1913, .« .« « + 5§2 
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John Burroughs reading a nature story to his two little granddaughters. 
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DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 


Liat atl 


TO MEMBERS 39254 re 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tue Epiror is in receipt this morn- 
ing of several very kind letters from 
members, referring to the help re- 
ceived from the magazine. One of 
these letters speaks with particular 
appreciation of the great assistance 
obtained from the symposiums in 
the Course of Instruction. These 
symposiums, being invariably en- 
tirely made up of selections from 
the answers to Home Procress 
questions sent in by members, the 
Editor feels that this letter of 
thanks belongs not to her, but to 
the members whose helpful an- 
swers were printed. Another letter 
makes mention of the aid received 
from the various articles appearing 
in the Department of Children’s 
Reading. This letter, too, belongs 
not to the Editor, but to the au- 
thors of those articles. Still another 
letter comments upon the great in- 
centive to thought received from 
the Home Progress Questions. 
These questions, being selected 
from those sent by the members, 
this letter, like the first one men- 
tioned, is really not for the Editor, 


but for those members who asked 
the questions. Most of the many 
letters from members received by 
the Editor are not for her at all, but 
for our other members and our con- 
tributors of articles, — for the rea- 
son that these letters are usually 
expressions of thanks for services 
rendered, not by the Editor, but by 
other members and the various con- 
tributors of articles. The Editor 
thinks that all our authors, whether 
members, or contributors of arti- 
cles, or both, will be glad to hear 
that the work they are doing in and 
through Home Proecress is meeting 
with the best kind of success: — it 
is being helpful. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Tue Epiror wishes that all the 
members of the Home Progress So- 
ciety might have been present at 
the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, held from June 27 to July 4 
at Cornell University. Persons 
were there from very nearly every 
State in the Union and also from 
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Canada. Young and old, men and 
women, they all met together to 
compare experiences and ideas on 
the subject with which the Associa- 
tion is concerned, — the improve- 
ment of conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional household, 
and the community. Much atten- 
tion was given to Home Econom- 
ics as it is related to social service, 
to public schools, and to large insti- 
tutions; but, naturally, more atten- 
tion was given to the subject in its 
relation to the typical American 
home, and the characteristic Ameri- 
can family. For seven days, the As- 
sociation held two sessions daily; 
at which sessions many very inter- 
esting and valuable papers were 
read. The Editor wishes that all our 
members might have been present, 
as she was, at every one of these 
sessions. In addition, there were 
numerous conferences and discus- 
sions; and a considerable number 
of impromptu speeches. The con- 
ferences were invariably of great 
interest and value, and even the 
shortest speeches were significant. 
Particularly so was one made by 
one of the students of the Home 
Economics Department of Cornell 
University, who said, “‘We have 
thought, we girls in this depart- 
ment, that Miss Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Rose, the two Heads of 
our department, knew more and 
cared more about Home Economics 
than anyone else in the world. As 
this meeting of the Association has 
gone on here, we have seen that there 
are many other persons who care as 
much, and know almost as much, 
and are almost as nice!” The 
thought expressed by this young 


woman was one that, in one form or 
another, was in the minds of every- 
one who attended the meeting: -- 
in one way or another each one was 
seeing that many other persons be- 
sides herself or himself and his or her 
particular group cared, and cared 
greatly, about Home Economics, and 
knew considerable about the subject. 
It is always inspiring to see a large 
group of persons learning one from 
another. Of the many good things 
seen at the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association at 
Cornell this was the best. 


THE FRIENDS OF OUR FRIENDS 


In a delightful child’s story of the 
meeting between a shy little girl and 
a shy little boy that the Editor once 
read appeared this sentence: “‘The 
two children were not shy with each 
ather very long; almost at the be- 
ginning they discovered that they 
liked the same kinds of books; a dis- 
covery of this sort can quickly turn 
even the shyest boys and girls from 
strangers to friends.” Perhaps none 
of our friends are dearer to us than 
those friends that are books. Miss 
Laselle, in her article in this 
month’s number of the magazine, 
tells something of what the friend- 
ship of books may mean to a girl or 
boy. She urges parents to cultivate 
in their children a love for the best 
books, just as they try to nurture in 
them a love for the best persons. 
As in the case of persons, so in the 
case of books, — love begets friend- 
ship. But there is still another 
thing that friendship with books 
does ;-it makes possible just so 
many more friendships with per- 
sons. Not only in the case of two 
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shy children; but also in the case of 
grown-ups, shy or not, who are 
strangers to one another, a liking 
for the same kinds of books does 
almost more than anything else to 
change mere acquaintanceship into 
friendship. It is always pleasant to 
find mutual friends. Of course, it is 
more pleasant if these mutual 
friends are persons; but it is very 
pleasant indeed if they are books. 
There cannot be too many good 
ways of making friends. Let us try 
to teach the children to add to vari- 
ous other ways that way which con- 
sists of knowing and liking the same 
books or kinds of books. These 
kinds, perforce, must be of the best; 
—none but the best books are 
strong enough to make for them- 
selves such good friends of two per- 
sons that those two persons, being 
strangers, become in their turn 
friends, simply because of their 
mutual friendship for those books! 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
AND OBSERVATIONS OF NATURE 


In the Department of Home Nature 
Study, conducted by the Burroughs 
Nature Club under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Albert H. Pratt, there 
are printed a number of observa- 
tions of nature, written by members 
of the Burroughs Nature Club. 
These observations are careful re- 
ports of what those members have 
carefully observed. Nevertheless, 
being in most cases learners and not 
teachers, persons making these ob- 
servations do not always see nor de- 
scribe in the same way as what 
one may call professional natural- 
ists do. The members of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club are, for the 


most part, persons who, while na- 
ture specialists in that they are giv- 
ing especial thought and time to 
Nature Study, do not regard them- 
selves as professional naturalists. 
Their observations, while accurate 
and painstaking, are not necessa- 
rily scientific. They consist of re- 
cords of what these members have 
observed of the habits of wild ani- 
mals and plants. The President of 
the Burroughs Nature Club, and 
every one of the members, is very de- 
sirous that, while these observations 
be taken for what they are, they 
should not be taken for anything 
else. They are the observations of 
students, not professors of nature. 


A HOME VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Miss Dorortuy B ack, in her arti- 
cle on the Daily Vacation Bible 
School work carried on each sum- 
mer in some of our large cities for 
the benefit of the children of crowd- 
ed tenement districts, gives some 
very interesting facts and observa- 
tions regarding this important work. 
I think that all our members will 
like to know about it. Perhaps 
Home Proecress may be able to lend 
a helping hand in connection with 
it. Some has said that 
should do well to give to the chil- 
dren of our own families the advan- 
tages that we give to the children 
of the tenement districts, — play- 
grounds; days in the woods; and, 
latterly, vacation Bible lessons. No 
doubt many of our members do 
take advantage of the long summer 
days to give the children special in- 
struction of a biblical kind. This 
instruction may take the form of 
more frequent and longer readings 


one we 
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from the Bible; of the teaching to 
the little children, word by word, 
certain passages from the scrip- 
tures; and of talks about the mean- 
ing of various stories in the Bible. 
In one family of the Editor’s ac- 
quaintance, the older children, one 
summer, wrote Bible stories. Each 
child selected a favorite story and 
wrote it in his or her own words. 
Whatever the method of leading the 
children to a fuller and deeper 
knowledge of the Bible, there can be 
no doubt that it is a very good 
thing to do, and that, during the 
summer vacation, there is an un- 
usually excellent opportunity for 
doing it. I hope that all our mem- 
bers will have this summer in their 
own families Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. 


THE HEALTHY BABY 


In an article in this month’s num- 
ber of the magazine, entitled ‘‘ Keep- 
ing the Baby Well in Summer,” Dr. 
Hirshberg mentions various things 
which are almost certain to make 
the healthiest baby ill. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that very nearly all these 
things result from the following of 
amateur advice when the baby 
feels slightly indisposed. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that a 
baby should never be given medi- 
cine, and very seldom given any- 
thing whatsoever to eat or drink, 
without the advice and sanction of 
a competent physician. Of course, 


it is not necessary that the mother 
constantly consult a physician; it 
is only needful that, at the very be- 
ginning of the baby’s life, she find 
out from him how to take care of 
the child, and never vary her 
method of care for it without con 
sulting him. The following of this 
plan will not necessitate many vis 
its of the physician; it will rather 
decrease them, for the reason that 
by adhering to it, the mother will 
be able to keep her baby well, 
and will not need the physician. 
There is no direction in which an 
ounce of prevention is so certainly 
worth a pound of cure as in the 
matter of taking care of a baby ac- 
cording, and only according, to the 
directions of a physician. 


PICTURES OF FAMOUS TREES 


A NUMBER of our members have 
become interested in forestry, and 
are desirous of interesting their chil- 
dren in that subject. The Editor 
thinks that Miss Keyes’s story, 


“Fairies of Pontefract Forest,” the 
first part of which appears in this 
number, will be a help to those 
members. In order to make it still 
more helpful, the story is illustrated 
with pictures of famous trees or 
groups of trees, taken by Mr. 
Charles S. Olcott. Our members 
might well begin the children’s les- 
sons in forestry by telling them the 
stories of these trees. 


HEALTH 


Heatt, like religion, is to be such an integral part of the individual as 
to be a daily performance, and not a matter of times and seasons. 


Even H. Ricwarps. 





THE PLAY HOURS OF COUNTRY 
CHILDREN 
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“WouLtp you like to go to town Miller Fish. May I have him for 
with me to-day?” said one mother my very own?” 
to her little group of three girls 
aged, respectively, seven, eight, 
and nine anda half. They had 
been absorbed in their own 
affairs all morning. “Oh, no, 
mother, we would rather stay 
at home.” “What are you 
going to do?” “Well, we are 
designing wall-paper to-day. 
We found some pieces of old 
wall-paper, but we could make 
better designs; and, mother, 
look here at the simply b-e-a- 
u-t-i-ful designs we found in 
Eastlake; and, mother, here is 
a mail order catalogue with 
designs in it. What do you 
think of these? How do you 
like these conventional de- 
signs?”’ And the gay group, 
hardly waiting for an answer, 
busied themselves at the big 
table in the library with scis- 
sors and paper and crayons, 
while mother went off alone to 
the “‘lure of the city,” whose 
noisy thoroughfares had not 
become attractive to the group 
in the peaceful country home. 
“*Mother, when I feed the 
chickens, the big white Brah- 
ma rooster has too far to stoop 
to pick up the grain from the 
floor, so he comes to me and 
eats it out of the pan. You 
should see him. He is too funny. The next time that I fed the 
I am going to call him William poultry, Mr. William Miller Fish, 


‘¢ Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me.”’ 
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‘* Feeding the hens and the chickens,”’ 


accustomed to eating out of his 
own private dish, came at once 
to the source of supply and boldly 
pecked at my hands for his usual 
indulgence. 

“Mother, where shall we plant 
our seeds? We are going to have 
a garden this summer and raise 
flowers.” 

“Mother, what poet do you like 
the best? Mother, let us all read 
poetry this afternoon, and each one 
may select the poem she likes the 
best.” 

**Mother-r-r, will you let me make 
my birthday cake? I want to do it 
all by myself because this is my 
eighth birthday.” (And she did it, 
even to the pouring of it into the 
pans.) 

I have been asked by tired moth- 
ers, ‘How can I keep the children 
from moving-picture shows?” 
“How can I keep them off the 
street?” “How can I keep them 
busy?” “Isn’t it awful to have 


them home from school for 

a whole week of spring 

vacation?” “How do you 

keep your children from 

bad company?” I cannot 

answer these queries at 

once. I must revolve back 

in memory to the years 

when the seven, eight, and 

nine-year-olds were two 

three, and four, — when 

the foundations were most 

carefully laid. Before little 

fingers could manage pen- 

cil and scissors they were 

allowed to construct with, 

and thus gain the mastery 

over, materials suitable to 

their babyhood. Sewing, 

cutting and pasting, weaving — 

these were the amusements of the 
two-, three-, and four-year-olds. 

‘They played with books long be- 

fore they could read, because, some- 

how, I believed that the very feel of 

a book and familiarity with its size 

and appearance, not to speak of the 

illustrations, would unconsciously 

create book love that would bear 

fruit in after years. So I was not 

surprised when nine-year-old said, 

“Mother, does a sonnet always 

have fourteen lines?” The point 

that has been gained in this family 

group is the ease of self-expression in 

many ways. A plan for ‘“‘amuse- 

ments of children” must have this 

as itsaim. The toy should be an aid 

for self-expression. It should leave 

much for the imagination. Where it 

fails in this, it is worse than useless. 

Children love a train of cars made 

of all the dining-room chairs, by 

themselves, much better than the 

most wonderful and expensive me- 











chanical train money can buy. The 
girl loves the rag baby dressed by 
her own happy fingers better than 
the frail bisque beauties of the 
shops, and the boy whittles out his 
jack-knife creations, proud in the 
consciousness of being able to make 
something rather than have a 
wagon-load of the things unwise 
parents buy. The home should be 
the happy workshop of our chil- 
dren, where new ideas are tried 
out and discarded only for others. 
The craving for outside company 
and group amusements will take 
their proper place — in the recrea- 
tion periods at school. Association 
and combination are elements of 
moral training in the amusements 
of children, but they are usually 
overdone. The modern child can- 
not be content to play without the 
stimulus of playmates. The social 
craving rapidly develops and in 
later life prevents individuality in 
thought and act. The child is lost 
in the group. 

The country child is by nature 
more individualistic than the town 
child. Herein, the new element of 
amusement in the form of 
clubs for boys and girls 
will prevent an over-bal- 
ance in that direction. But 
think of all the country 
child does have! Instead of 
the ash-hauler, the country 
child sees loads of sweet- 
smelling hay and gentle 
bossies cropping the way- 
side grass. The book of 
nature is open to country 
children. They may play 
with nature’s other young 
things, the calves, and the 
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puppies and the chickens and the 
ducklings. ‘They may amuse them- 
selves by hugging the soft-eyed, 
gentle cow, 
“The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might 

To eat with apple-tarts.” 
And,— 

“*Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me.” 

They may run and dance and yell 
without annoying neighbors. They 
may turn industrious and make 
butter, or prepare the suppers for 
the beehives, or make berry-boxes 
and thereby raise mightily their 
savings-bank accounts. And the 
boys may ‘“‘name all the birds with- 
out a gun,” find the first ripe apples 
in the orchard, and, when “‘ the sound 
of dropping nuts is heard,” return, 
with fingers stained, and hungry as 
bears, after a day in the nut grove. 
In the summer, work must take 
precedence of play, except for the 
farmer boy’s precious Sundays, or 
an occasional “day off,” when 
weather prevents farmwork. The 
daughters have little time for recre- 





‘€ When mother lets us garden.” 
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ation in the summer, —there is so 
much extra cooking for the addi- 
tional workers, and after that is 
over they must help in the fields, 
picking fruit and vegetables, and 
then they do not feel like play. 
Rather they could say with Eliza- 
beth Browning’s Mill Girls, “If we 
cared for any meadows, it were only 
to lie down in them and sleep.” 
That amusements are necessary 
to every child, and even to every 
adult, is believed. As the old adage 
puts it, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Let Jack 
play. If he doesn’t know how, 


teach him. The games in the school 
yard are part of his education. Let 
there be fun at home and amuse- 
mentsand Jack will be brighter forit. 
In future years it is to be hoped 
that the lessening of farm drudgery 
will give better opportunities for 
country children to enjoy their sur- 
roundings and to realize themselves 
and the world about them. They 
must not be Peter Bells. They must 
feel that the country is the best 
place for play; and then boys and girls 
will stay on the farm and there will 
come a return to pastoral life — the 
Simple life of Glory and Power. 


RUTH 


SHE stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripen’d; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell, — 
Which-were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veil’d a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with a shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim; — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks: 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 


Tuomas Hoop. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


(It is a great pleasure to the Editor to turn over this Department to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, under the direction of their able President, Mr. Albert H. Pratt. 1 think that every- 
thing in the Department, both this month and in succeeding months, will be of much use to the 
members of the Home Progress Society who are nature lovers. The Department will print 
not only personal observations of the members of the Burroughs Nature Club and answers to 
questions submitted by them, and their regular monthly questions ; but will also endeavor to 
answer questions submitted by the members of the Home Progress Society. In sending nature 
questions, address them to this Department. Feel free to ask any question you wish; the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club will try to answer it.) 


NATURE’S SUMMER GIFTS relation with Nature, you were los- 
Tuts is the season when Nature is_ ing one of the three greatest re- 
lavish with her gifts. Even the sources of. life. If you found your- 
most unobserv- self in a foreign 
ant has his at- : \A “| city, its streets 
tention caught crowded with 
by a rare dis- ; strangers whose 
play of beau- , , faces, through 
tiful foliage, the sheer numbers, 
glorious color failed to leave 
of an unusual re any impression 
sunset, or the _— » Mon | of individual- 
clear and mu- a Ne ity, you would 
sical note of a _ ‘ate! a probably have 
rare bird. Here- a: a feeling of in- 
tofore you may = , tense loneliness 
have been walk- and depression 
ing as if in a as if you had 
lane between lost something 
two high walls, that was vital 
entirely un- to your happi- 
aware. that ness. Imagine, 
through not however, what 
entering into a joyous a- 
a _ close and A very remarkable picture of a white owl, found in wake ning it 
sympathetic Southern New Jersey. would be, were 


[et Seco 


Care ecIS 
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you to discover that that foreign 
city was but a dream, and that 
every face about you was that of 
a friend whom you could call by 
name. A similar awakening will 
come to anyone who realizes that 
the flowers, birds, and animals are 
not simply to be considered in mass, 
but that each species has its name, 
its individuality and its especially 
interesting characteristics. When 
this knowledge has been acquired, 
it is impossible ever to be lonely. 
Every tree, every flower, every weed 
even, is a friend. You can call them 
by name. You know their place in 
the great scheme of Nature. You 
know their friends and enemies, and 
sympathize with them in their strug- 
gle for existence. Your attention 
is alert for the buzz of an insect, the 
whirr of wings as a bird shoots past 
to cover, or the movement of a leaf 
— each has a meaning to be sought 
for, since the Wonder Tales of 
Nature exert an ever-increasing 
fascination for all who fall under 
their spell. One of our members 
who has lived for years in a part of 
the country where birds abound, 
has just written that until her mem- 
bership in the Nature Club, she 
had no idea there were so many 
beautiful birds constantly with us. 
So let us all make friends with Na- 
ture this summer, cultivating our 
powers of observation, so that when 
winter comes with its new forms, we 
may be able to observe them with 
keener eyes and more sympathetic 
understanding. The first step to- 
ward a love of Nature is a know- 
ledge of Nature, based on intelligent 
observation. 


Ao e. 


A MODEL GAME LAW 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments this Spring in the protec- 
tion of wild life is the passage by the 
Legislature of Florida of a bill giv- 
ing that State a model and modern 
game law, patterned very closely 
after the Alabama Game Law Sys- 
tem. No state has enjoyed such a 
variety of interesting species of 
birds as Florida. Some, like the 
flamingo, are now extinct, and 
others have been disappearing so 
fast that they have almost reached 
the vanishing point. The present 
bill will prohibit the killing of does 
and fawns and hen turkeys, and 
the use of automatic and repeating 
guns. The open season will be 
shortened a month, and the bag 
limit on quail, deer and turkey, 
considerably reduced. It also pro- 
vides for a Game Commissioner to 
see that the law is enforced. The 
bill is now before the Governor and 
all who are interested in the pres- 
ervation of the marvellous wild life 
of Florida hope that his signature 
will not be withheld. 


THE RAINBOW-COLORED FISHES 
OF HAWAII 


In visiting the Aquarium in Hono- 
lulu one feels as though in an avi- 
ary; for all the brilliant creatures 
darting here and there appear rather 
softly plumaged than scaly. And 
the coloring is very similar to that 
of our greatly admired birds, —there 
are fishes of the same vividness as 
the scarlet tanager; others orange, 
black, and white like the Baltimore 
oriole; ane with the same color 
scheme as the wild canary; and one 
a veritable bluebird. 
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All shades of blue are here, from 
palest turquoise to deepest indigo. 
Peacock blues and greens are popu- 
lar, but no more so than the quiet 
tones. There are combinations of 
green and orange, of blue and 
orange, turquoise and salmon pink, 
peacock blue and canary yellow, 
olive green with yellow and peacock 
blue; and there are soft harmonies 
of pink and silver and dove gray, of 


tre of the tank, dot the sand at the 
bottom, with lively swimmers weav- 
ing here and there above them. 
Elsewhere, a lizard fish, suggestive 
of a tiny crocodile, burrows in the 
sand and can scarce be distin- 
guished from it. Another com- 
partment has _ black urchins 
sticking to the wall, in another there 
are red-spined sea urchins. 

There are interesting tanks of 


sea 





brown, yellow 
and black, va- 
rious shades of 
gray, a London 
smoke, opaline 
edged with lav- 
ender,. and 
ghostly looking 
large fish with 
the silvery 
dress unspoiled 
by any touch of 


color. Perhaps 
to bring out 
strong con- 
trast, one tank 


Moorish Idol (above). 


Snows 31Ze= ‘ ‘ 
shc ws a size Bluebird fish (below). 


able dull gray 
fish and a covey of small bright red 
fish with black eyes that have bluish 
bands pencilled above. 

A tank of opaline and silvery fish 
is varied by the presence of finny 
creatures whose coloring and depth 
of “plumage” remind one of the in- 
digo bunting. A tank containing two 
great sea turtles has as third occu- 
pant, a fish of lemon yellow and tur- 
quoise blue with eyes of vivid pea- 
cock blue. Small fish, gray blue 
with black bands, dart up and down 
about an ugly eel. Many toad fishes, 
looking like irregular pieces broken 
off from the large rocks in the cen- 


Hawaiian Fish. 


Lai-Nihi, turquoise blue and yellow (above). 
Ulanla, red fish (below). 


boldly striped fish, and of vividly 
spotted ones. The convict fish has 
brown stripes on white. There are 
yellow fishes with heavy diagonal 
black bands, blue ones with black 
bands, anda whole tank of bright red 
ones striped with white, looking like 
very animated sticks of candy. Near 
by swim changeable red-and-green 
fellows polka-dotted with white. 
Variation in size ranges from that 
of a baby mullet — about as large 
as a little finger—to a fourteen- 
foot shark. The eels sometimes mea- 
sure five feet in length, and the 
squid or devil fish six feet in diame- 
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ter. The shapes are as odd as the 
colors are brilliant, varying from 
the serpentine eel to the creature as 
broad as it is long. There are several 
trigger fish, these having a dorsal fin 
that cannot be pushed down with- 
out releasing a trigger on the back. 
There is the surgeon fish, and there 
is a fish with a horn on its head. 
Sometimes distinctive features and 
rainbow coloring occur together. 
The vari-colored trigger fish has un- 
der part white, sides dove gray and 
cinnamon brown edged with a yel- 
low shading into olive green, yel- 
low ochre eyelids and yellow ochre 
laid on carelessly from the mouth 
half-way down the body; just above 
the mouth a band of sky-blue pastel 
and blue pastel lines from the eyes 
down the sides. An even more won- 
derful creature is a smallish thing of 
canary yellow, snow white, and 
darkest brown, with a long white 
plume trailing at the back. 

Most of the above fish are edible, 
and are offered for sale in the mar- 
ket in Honolulu, but the idea of eat- 
ing them seems to the stranger very 
like looking upon the Baltimore 
oriole or scarlet tanager as food. 
The fish are caught beyond the reef; 
when an unusually fine specimen 
shows in the net the Hawaiian or 
Japanese fisherman hoists a flag and 
the Aquarium boat goes out to get 
the prize. 

KATHERINE Pope, 
Honolulu Territory, H. I. 


NEWS OF LOCAL CLUBS 


Durtnc May and June several 
local clubs have been formed in 
Ontario, Canada. The first was 
organized at Hamilton after a most 


enthusiastic initial meeting. An 
interesting program for the year’s 
work was adopted, and arrange- 
ments were made for frequent field 
walks. The President related his 
method of bird observation, and 
advised that it would be best, in 
field walks, to break the club into 
small parties, each to walk as 
quietly as possible. He said that 
during the week previous, he suc- 
ceeded in getting within ten feet of 
a pair of brown thrushes, and 
within six feet of a hermit thrush, 
securing a fine opportunity of 
closely observing these birds, and 
watching them in action and at rest. 
Other clubs were formed at Brant- 


ford, Welland and Berlin. 


A VERY CUNNING FOX 


“My brother caught a young fox 
a few years ago, and he seemed so 
cunhing and wise that he kept him 
for a pet for a while. He got a collar 
and chained him in a field a short 
distance from the house, where he 
built a little shelter for him. Foxy 
grew very fast, and his fur was very 
sleek and beautiful, and his tail 
magnificent. He immediately dug 
a hole for himself. My mother had 
several flocks of chickens at the time, 
and she kept complaining that they 
were disappearing, and suspected 
Reynard. My brother, who was 
much interested in him, pleaded his 
cause, calling special attention to 
the fact that never a feather could 
be found around his abode. My 
mother decided to keep an eye on 
his movements, however, and one 
day after feeding him, she concealed 
herself near. What was her surprise 
to see him, instead of eating his 
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dinner, tip over ‘his basin of food 
and spread it temptingly along the 
ground, strewing the corn and scraps 
about profusely. Then sly fox re- 
treated to the mouth of his den. 
Soon the unsuspecting chicks saw 
this feast and began eating, where- 
upon Mr. Fox rushed forth, grasped 
a chick, and disappeared into his 
hole. He had evidently been play- 
ing this shrewd game for some time, 
carefully concealing all trace of the 
murdered chicks in the ground.” 
L. M. K., 
Rumford, Me. 


SOME INTERESTING BELGIAN 
HARES 


‘““I HAVE been told by the Presi- 
dent of the Burroughs Nature 
Club that the female squirrel 
pulls off her fur to line her nest. 
The people with whom I am located 
for a short time have a number of 
Belgian hares, whose habits I love 
to watch. I saw the females pluck 
their fur to line the nest, and keep 
the young under the fur, out of 
sight, evidently, until they can 
crawl out into the light. It is fun to 
watch them eat leaves and grass. 
When there is enough for all, two 
or three will chew at the same stem 
until it is consumed, and almost go 
down each other’s throats to get 
the last morsel, but they never 
quarrel over their food. There is a 
grand rush for one lettuce leaf, and 
the mother is intensely selfish.” 
M. E. P., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH AN ORIOLE 


“In 1902 it was my good fortune 
to live in San Francisco, California. 


On a visit to a ranch in Alhambra, a 
town situated between Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, I obtained a nest of 
an oriole. The nest is made of 
thread-like strips from the leaf of a 
fan palm tree. It is very beautifully 
woven, and fastened to the under 
part of the leaf by weavings from 
the same leaf. The fan palm tree 
was situated in the garden of the 
ranch home. Here the female 
hatched her young, while the beauti- 
ful male sang most melodiously. 
We watched the construction of the 
nest, and ere the little ones were 
gone, the female became so tame 
that she permitted the housemaid 
to come sufficiently near to place a 
hand upon her. At first she flew 
quickly, but in a few days remained 
quiet as she found her nest was 
unmolested. When we left the 
tree, the male would fly to the top 
and pour forth his music. The nest 
is quite large and deep, showing 
great skill on the part of the birds.” 


E. R. E. 


A WIDE-AWAKE TREE-TOAD 
“Tue first tree-toad I ever saw 
was in an apple tree up at Ogunquit, 
Maine. My friend thought she 
saw the head of something in the 
hole, and poked at it with her finger. 
To her consternation ‘the thing’ 
leaped straight at her, instead of 
retiring into the depths of the hole 
as expected. Then it returned to its 
hole, where I saw it again later, but 
did not molest it. I simply wish to 
testify that a tree-toad has been 
known to be very alert in the day- 
time.” 

Mrs. G. B. P., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. — “While in the woods yes- 
terday I came across a bird which I 
have never seen before and my 
efforts to classify it have been in 
vain. I was attracted to it by its 
song. It is not possible for me to 
describe it accurately, but its chief 
characteristic was the first note. 
This was an indrawn whistled note, 
— just a single note; then a pause, 
followed by a few twitterings which 
I am unable to give you. A con- 
tinued repetition of this was sound- 
ing through the woods as long as I 
could hear the bird. 

** Size — about two thirds the size 
of the robin. 

“It was perched about seventy 
feet above the ground, in a hard 
maple on the bank of a small river. 

“As I viewed it in varying light 
through a 33-power telescope, it 
had the appearance of being colored 
as follows: — 

“Back, head, wings, nape, bill, 
throat — jet black. Under parts 
up to throat — white. Sides show 
brown or red, dark red. The bill is 
of the seed-cracking variety. A 
twitch of the tail and an elevation 
of the head accompany the efforts 
of delivering the song. 

“The under part of the tail 
feathers were white, and as one 
looked directly up at the bird, it ap- 
peared to be white with the black 
head projecting. It was difficult to 
get in a position where I could see 
the back to advantage, and it may 
be that the brown or dark red color- 
ings of the side extended up over 
portions of the wings and back. But 
I do know that the head, nape and 
throat were jet black. A _ black 


bird’s could be no blacker. The 

breast, belly and under tail feathers 

were white without questions. It is 

only the back I am in doubt about.”’ 
Mm. & &., 

Faribault, Minn. 


A. — There is no doubt but that 
the bird seen was the chewink, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the towhee. 


(N. B. It.is a pleasure to receive an 
inquiry where the description is a 
accurate as that in the foregoing 
question, which 1s a model of its kind.) 


Q. — “How is it that some peo- 
ple seem to be able to handle bees 
without veil or gloves, while others 
find such protection necessary?” 

A.— The bee follows the mot- 
to, that “‘Satan finds mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” When, say, 
the apple-trees are blooming, and 
héney is simply pouring into the 
hives, your bee-keeper, who is in 
friendly relations with his bee-folk, 
may move slowly around at the 
rear, and, with very slow motions 
and without jar, take out, and re- 
place honey-boxes from the hives, 
and do much other like quiet work, 
wearing neither veil nor gloves. But 
if he goes around in front, and gets 
between the incoming bees and the 
entrance, the guards always sta- 
tioned there will have something 
pointed to say to him without de- 
lay. Even then, on such a day, 
should a sudden shower drive in the 
bees, and keep them in for some 
time, idle, it would get on their 
nerves and they would be likely to 
pass it on if meddled with. A bee- 
keeper who is much with his bees 
becomes. known to them, doubtless 
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by scent, and may do things un- 
masked, which would be danger- 
ous for a stranger to attempt. The 
very young bees, which we see 
dancing in the sunlight before the 
hives, and training their wings, are 
as harmless as babies generally are, 
only it is uncomfortable to have 
them running over one’s bare hands 
and up one’s sleeves, they tickle so; 
hence, personally, I prefer gloves 
and masks as a matter of confidence 
and comfort; but your correspon- 
dent can experiment with some 
degree of safety if sufficiently ob- 
servant. 

Q.— “Is pollen used only as 
food for the bees, especially newly- 
hatched bees, or is it used in making 
the cells and honey?” 

A. — Pollen is food only, in bee 
marketing. Specially important, 
since long before honey-time some 
of the deciduous trees can supply 
pollen, and the work of the colony 
later depends on the growth of the 
bee infants in early spring, — the 
more young bees, the more workers 
later on. I lost all my adult bees one 
year when our too enthusiastic 
forester sprayed every tree in town 
for gypsy-moth, in bud and pollen 
time, instead of waiting a week and 
getting them in leaf. Pollen has a 
pungent taste all itsown. Sometimes 
in old-style hives that give up their 
honey-comb in large slabs, some cells 
will be pollen-filled, and a bite of it 
adds spice to life, pleasant or other- 
wise, according to taste. I believe 
honey only, plus bee, goes into the 
making of the cell. Honey itself 1s 
honey just gathered from the flower, 


liquid, and conveyed in bee stom- 
achs to the hive because bees have 
no other bucket handy. Of course 
you understand that the bees create 
wax from honey by some curious 
process of bee-digestion, the wax 
sweating out through certain ab- 
dominal rings. 


(N. B. The two foregoing questions 
regarding the bee were referred to our 
correspondent on this subject, and his 
answers are quoted in full.) 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


( Address answers to The Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


How far will a bee go in search 
of honey? 


. What form of government has 
a bee-hive? 


In what position are the cells 
of a bee-hive? 


. How is the queen bee made? 


Does a hive of bees have more 
than one reigning queen at the 
same time? 


. What happens to a deposed 


queen bee? 


. What proportion of honey is 
used in making the comb? 


. Among bees, do the drones 
have a sting? 


. Why are there so many drones? 


. What happens to the drones to- 
wards the close of the summer? 





THE FAIRIES OF PONTEFRACT 
FOREST 


ParT I 


BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


It was the last week in June. School 
was over and the children of Bam- 
borough Centre were having a pic- 
nic to finish their year together. 
They had climbed Pontefract Moun- 
tain and had gazed with delight 
therefrom over the fresh, green 
countryside to the higher moun- 
tains in the west. After luncheon 
they played quiet games. The older 
boys began to get restless. Law- 
rence Hardwick sauntered away 
from the group, turning at the edge 
of the woods to beckon to Edward 
Parmenter. 

Edward ran to his friend. ‘‘ Where 
you going?” he said. 

“‘T know a spring not far away,” 
Lawrence answered. “The water 
runs off down the mountain, and 
we’ll follow it. I’m sure it must lead 
into Little Bam Brook and by-and- 
by to the Big Bam, and goes right 
through Pontefract Forest. You 
know the place, of course.” 

““Of course not.” 

“What!” 

“7 never was on Pontefract be- 
fore, any part of it. I never heard of 
the Big Bam— I never heard of the 
Little Bam, and I never heard of 
Pontefract Forest.” 

“Well, what have you heard of?” 
shouted Lawrence with good-na- 
tured superiority. “‘You might as 
well come from Turtle Swamp for 
all you know. You follow me, and 


I’ll show you— oh, I’ll show you 
wonders!” 

“Let’s call the others, then, if 
it’s so wonderful,” suggested Ed- 
ward. 

So Miss Pingree and the children 
were invited to share the tour of ex- 
ploration, and soon the entire flock 
were following Lawrence’s lead. 

The spring was found, the stream- 
let that issued thence was taken for 
a guide, and by it they were led over 
a winding and brush-grown way to 
a merry, noisy brook that Lawrence 
identified as the Little Bam. 

“Take care, all of you,” he called 
over his shoulder. “It’s pretty 
steep for a bit.” 

It was, indeed, very abrupt. 
There was rolling and tumbling 
and clutching at branches, but no 
one would admit that the scram- 
bling was hard work, and no one 
was hurt. Their laughter drowned 
the chattering of the water beside 
them. At length they came to an 
easier stage, and here, with one last 
leap, the Little Bam flowed into 
Big Bam Brook, a truly beautiful 
mountain stream. 

“This is great!” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, in advance of the others. 

“This?” said Lawrence. ‘Oh, 
just wait. This is n’t anything.” 

So they went on. And after trav- 
eling several hundred yards further 
they emerged from the growth of 
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young mixed woods and under- 
brush into a space where they 
could see far ahead through forest 
aisles, and far overhead to a roof of 
leafage held high by straight smooth 
shafts. 

Lawrence turned to note the ex- 
pressions on his companions’ faces. 

“Ts n’t it just as fine as I said?” 
he asked in triumph. 

A chorus of delighted, but rather 
awe-struck assurances replied 
to him. 

“It’s like a cathedral,” 
said Edward, who had never 
been outside his native state. 

“With the stained glass 
windows’ overhead,” said 
Miss Cassandra. ‘‘Look up, 
children, and, see the bits 
of blue sky, with every leaf 
showing clear.” 

They threw themselves on 
the ground and gazed into 
the beautiful green canopy. 

Tim had been spell-bound. 
“Great guns!” he was heard 
to murmur. “I never knew 
there was anything like this 
in the town of Pontefract.” 

“In the town of Bambo- 
rough,” corrected Lawrence. 
“We’ve crossed the line. 
They belong to us.” 

**So much the better,” said 
Edward. “I always did like 
beeches about the best of any 
kind of tree, but — I never 
dreamed of anything like 
these. They must be near a hun- 
dred feet high.” 

“All of that,” said Lawrence. 
“‘Grandfather says this tract’s 
never been cut. It’s primeval.” 

“Primeval!” exclaimed Lucy. 


‘Then where are the pines and the 
hemlocks?”’ 

“The hemlocks are a little farther 
on. There were pines once.” 


““VYes,”’ Miss Cassandra con- 


firmed. ‘I’ve heard of them. They 
were marked with the broad arrow 
of King George to show they were 
meant for masts for ‘his majesty’s 
navy.’” 

‘But King George never got ’em, 


From a photograph by Charles S. Olcott. 


Group of Redwoods in the Muir Woods, Mt. Tamalpais, 


California. 


and I’m glad he didn’t,” put in 
Lawrence. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Ed- 
ward. “I’d hate to think of their 
being sawed into common boards or 
split into shingles. I hope some navy 
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got them. Think of ’em sailing all 
over the world, up among the ice- 
bergs and ’round the Horn and to 
the Spice Islands.” 

Alicette had run to a slender 
beech tree and had laid her cheek 
against the smooth gray bark. 

“What does the dryad tell you, 
Alicette?”” Miss Cassandra asked 
smiling. 

“Oh, she says she’s very happy 
and she’s glad to see us and she 
hopes we’ll come again.” 

Lucy and Celia jumped up, and 
the three little girls danced around 
in a circle. Then they ran to one of 
the largest of the trees and clasped it 
in their arms to measure it. Alicette 
stood one side. 

“See,” she said. “The tips of 
Celia’s fingers just touch the tips of 
Lucy’s fingers. Is n’t this large for a 
beech, just big enough for two to 
hug?” 

Evelyn had been plaiting a gar- 
land of leaves. She adorned her 
teacher and then herself and went 
to the brook to use the big pool for a 
mirror. 

“Come and see how pretty you 
look,” she called. 

But Miss Cassandra burst out 
laughing and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to see herself in the 
guise of a nymph. The children in 
their affection fer her never could 
realize that she was an extremely 
plain person. 

Edward came and seated himself 
on the rock beside her. 

“This is the place I’d like to come 
when [’m out of sorts,”’ he confided. 

“You out of sorts, Edward? I 
did n’t suppose that happened to 
you very often.” 


“Well, oftener than it used to. 
When Mr. Wilkins has been work- 
ing me hard all day long, and then 
makes fun of me if he sees me pick 
up a book to read in the evening. 
Or when Mrs. Wilkins speaks sharp 
to Celia. These big trees kind of 
make things like that seem small.” 

Miss Cassandra understood. 
“Yes, they do. It’s partly that 
they’re so strong and beautiful and 
peaceful. And partly, I think, that 
they ’ve been growing so long, while 
people have lived and died, and wars 
have begun and ended, and all sorts 
of things have happened. Just 
think of all that’s happened since 
that one there, for instance, was a 
seedling.” She pointed to the giant 
that Lucy’s and Celia’s arms had 
circled. 

“Yes,” mused the boy. “I bet 
it was there when General Stark 


marched his men by on the way to 
Bennington, and that biggest one 
over to the left might have been a 
good-sized tree before ever it saw a 


white man. 
they ’ll live.” 

**A thousand years, I guess,” said 
Lawrence at a venture. “‘There’s a 
tree somewhere I’ve read about, 
growing, or living, that they say 
must be older than the pyramids. 
Do you believe it?” 

But no one hazarded an opinion. 

The younger children were hav- 
ing a glorious game of hide-and- 
seek. Very charming they looked, 
running about like elves, or nestling 
close to the great trunks and peep- 
ing around. The sun was with- 
drawing, itself gradually from the 
lower branches of the leaf-canopy, 
and though the tops still showed 


I wonder how long 
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much gold amid the green, Miss 
Cassandra realized that the shad- 
ow of Pontefract Mountain would 
soon be upon them. She dispatched 
scouts to gather in her company. 

“Now keep close together,” Law- 
rence urged. “We have to leave the 
brook soon, and it would n’t be hard 
to get lost in the next part.” 

In a few moments they were 
among the hemlocks, in compara- 
tive gloom. But their spirits went 
still higher. 

“What a place for 
Alicette cried in ecstasy. 

“Or fairies!” 

“Bears!” said Tim, and gave a 
roar and a growl that frightened 
little Julia Hale and older ones than 
she. 

“*T suppose there were bears here 
once, and wolves and Indians, too, 


goblins!” 


don’t you?” said Lawrence, adding 
hastily, ‘“‘But not now, Dooly, oh! 
not for more than a hundred years. 


> 


Truly, Marian. 
“T think,” Evelyn put in to di- 
vert the little girls, “‘I think I can 
almost see the 
train of knights 
and ladies on 
horse back.” 
Alicette caught 
eagerlyatthe idea. 
“Yes, there’s a 
man with a hel- 
met. I suppose 
it’sarock, really.” 
‘And a lady in 
green, with a long 
veil,” added Eve- 
lyn. 
“A monk in 
gray, carrying a 
staff.” 





Suggestions for the cavalcade 
were made by all, and presently 
Dooly herself joined the game, say- 
ing, “There’s an old witch in a 
peaked hat,” and found herself 
more frightened than ever. 

Clifford had been very silent all 
the afternoon. ‘‘It makes me think 
of the song of ‘Doon Nute Det- 
tee,” he said solemnly. 

“Of what?” questioned Miss 
Cassandra. 

***Doon Nute Dettee,’” repeated 
the child. “Mamma plays it.” 

Lawrence went into shouts of 
laughter. 

“He means the ‘Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream’ music, Miss Cas- 
sandra. ‘Nuetee Daytay,’ you 
know. Oh! Cliff! your French! But 
it does remind youof it. Dance of 
the elves, you know.” 

“Your French, Lawrence, is not 
unexceptionable. You’d better not 
boast.” 

But Clifford was affronted by his 
older brother’s criticism. He was 
silent a long time. Then he looked 


From a photograph by Charles § Olcott, 


Date Palm on one of the residential Streets of Los Angeles, California. 
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up and said softly, “Well, any- 
way, I don’t think there’s anything 
very evil about it.” 

“EF vil!’ Why, no, Clifford. Why 
do you say such a thing?” 

“Why, don’t you remember? 
Lawrence said it was ‘prime evil.’ 
But I likeit. I thinkit’s beautiful.” 

No one heard him this time but 
Miss Cassandra and Edward. Miss 
Pingree cast a warning glance at 
Edward; and though he doubled 
up, his laughter was noiseless. 

The leader paused. He seemed 
puzzled about his direction. 

“We are n’t lost, are we?” whis- 
pered Lucy timidly. 

“Lost? Well, hardly. But I want 
to think a minute. Seems to me the 
Everett Farm ought to be-straight 
ahead, but that chopping noise 
mixes one up. There’s no other 
house near. I think I’ll turn south- 


east for a little. It can’t take us far 
wrong.” 

At that instant the children spied 
a figure that was neither goblin nor 
Indian, but something as unwel- 
come, in that particular spot, as 
either of them. It was a man carry- 


ing an axe. 
came in sight. 

The boys bounded forward. 

“You are n’t going to cut these 
trees, are you?”’ shouted Lawrence. 

“Yeh!” said the man. 

“What for?” Edward said belli- 
gerently. 

““Gashaway Lumber Company.” 

“But it’s primeval forest,” Law- 
rence remonstrated. “It’s almost 
the last piece of the kind in the 
state.” 

The men laughed. 

““We’re only obeying the boss,” 


Presently, two more 


one of them said. “Trees are made 
to cut, are n’t they? Some of these 
are rotten now. They’d ought to’ve 
been cut long ago.” 

All the children watched as prep- 
arations were made to attack one 
of the noble giants. Then, as the 
first strokes sounded, not even the 
fascination of the swinging axes 
kept them from turning thought- 
fully away. 

“Tt’s a burning shame,” Edward 
said. ‘‘Who owns this land, any- 
way?” 

“Mr. Everett.” 

“Oh!” said the excited boy, and 
was still. 

““T guess he had to,” Miss Cas- 
sandra explained. ‘‘ You know about 
Alice and her illness. I’d been 
wondering where all the money 
came from to pay for what she’s 
been through, and now I see. But 
it’s a pity.” 

“‘If it was mine,” asserted Law- 
rence, ““I’d give a good deal sooner 
than destroy a wonder of nature 
like that.” 

**Oh, well, you’re a wonder of na- 
ture, yourself, you know,” Edward 
remarked. ‘See here! You would 
n’t give up your chance for a good 
education, would you?” 

“No, not that.” 

“Because,” Edward admitted, 
“if my brother Charles and Celia 
and I are going to be able to keep on 
at school, and get a good start in life, 
it’ll be through selling a timber 
piece up on the Rampart. It came 
to us just after mother died, and we 
can’t afford to pay taxes on it. 
Part of it’s mortgaged now.” 

“That’s different,” Lawrence 
said. ‘Only when you do have to 
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cut it I hope you’ll 
see it’s done the 
right way.” 

“Look ahere!” 
called out Tim, 
who had plunged 
ahead. “‘My! Ain’t 
they been doin’ 
some!” 

“Three acres of 
it gone already,” 
sighed Miss Cas- 
sandra. 

“Look at those 
stumps,” Law- 
rence groaned. 
‘“*Let’s count the 
rings.”” He found 
them, literally, “‘too many” 
him. 

After wandering about for some 
minutes among the great stumps 
and heaps of brush stacked high, 
they came toa great pile of sawdust 
and a temporary mill. Then they 
left the scene of devastation and 
pushed on through steep pastures 
to the Everett farmhouse. 

The boys went to harness the 
horses and the girls visited the well 
and lowered the bucket on the well- 
sweep. 

“Why, there’s Alice lying on a 
cot under the syringa bush,” Eve- 
lyn exclaimed. “‘I wonder if they’d 
let us speak to her.” 

Mrs. Everett came 
house. 

** Alice is doing finely, Dr. Tucker 
says,” she answered them. “And 
he says she’ll be stronger now than 
she’s ever been, only it’ll take time 
to build her up. Did you have a 
good time on the mountain?”’ 

“Yes,” they cried. 


for 


from the 


= ceo 


From a photograph by Charles §. Olcott. 


Major Oak, the famous tree in Sherwood Forest, England. 


Then Alicette burst out, “Oh, 
Mrs. Everett, don’t you feel aw- 
fully sorry to have the trees cut?” 

Mrs. Everett held up a warning 
finger and glanced in the direction 
where her daughter lay. 

“Sh!” she said. ‘“‘Alice does n’t 
know yet, and we don’t want she 
should. She’s only been two weeks 
out of the hospital. I don’t know 
what she’ll do when learns 
about the chopping, for she loves 


she 


those woods like all possessed, and 
ever since she was four years old 
she ’d go up there, winter and sum- 
mer. It might put her into a fever, 
and set her back a lot if she got 
wind of it. I know it makes me sick 
enough when I hear the noise, and 
I always begin to sing the minute 
I catch the sound, so neither of us 
can hear. 

““We hung onto Pontefract For- 
est as long as we could, but when it 
came to a question of Alice’s health, 
Charles, he put his foot down and 
I grit my teeth. ‘Pontefract For- 
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est’s got to go,’ we said. ‘Alice’s 
worth more’n any forest in the 
world to us.’ And so we notified the 
Gashaway Company. They’d been 
after us a long time, and other con- 
cerns too, but theirs was the best of- 
fer and my husband closed on it. I 








From a photograph by Charles S. Olcott. 


“Why did n’t they get together 
beforehand?” Mrs. Everett went on 
in an undertone. “Why didn’t 
some one buy it to save it? It’s 
been in the Everett family for three 
generations, but for all that we’d 
have been only too thankful to sell 
to someone who’d preserve it. 
But no— they all hold off till 
it’s. sold, and then set up a 
howl.” She sighed. 

“Well, Miss Cassandra, 
won’t you and Evelyn and 
Lucy come round and see 
Alice?” she then said. 

So Miss Cassandra and the 
two children went over to the 
syringa bush to see the frail 
shadow of a girl for whose 
sake the glories of Pontefract 
had been sacrificed. 

They found her cheerful 
and patient, and greatly de- 
lighted to see them. She 
touched the garland of beech- 
leaves that Evelyn wore. 

“*Howis itupin the woods?” 
she asked. 

“Such beautiful big ferns!” 
said Evelyn. 

“Big Bam Brook is full of 


H water,” said Lucy. 


se rar r . r 
Hemlock grove on the road to ‘* Slabsides,’” John Burroughs’s I never saw so many 


cabin, near Riverby. 


shan’t ever go up the mountain side 
again as long as [ live. 

““We’ve heard the summer folks 
in Pontefract and way over in 
Clonnel have got quite excited over 
it, but I guess if they’d seen how 
Alice was pining there is n’t one but 
would’ve done the same.” 

“I guess not,” Miss Cassandra 
sympathized. 





kindsof moss,” Evelyn added, 
and Lucy said desperately, 
“We heard hermit thrushes and 
vireos.”” Needlessly, perhaps, they 
avoided mentioning the great trees, 
but they were too much embar- 
rassed to utter the words. They 
left the wreaths and garlands on 
Alice Everett’s cot, and went to 
join the wagonful of children, 
promising to call again soon. 
“Lawrence,” said Edward before 
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they parted, “‘ Your work and mine 
as ‘Guardians of Wood and Field’ 
is cut out for us. We older boys 
have got to do tree-planting.”’ 

His friend was of the same 
opinion. “Yes,” he said. “It’s a 
matter for the G. W. F. all right. 
But I wish we could stop that lum- 
bering. We’re only a bunch of chil- 
dren when it comes to a thing like 
that, but it does seem as if there was 
something we could do if we could 
only hit on the idea.” 

Lawrence was possessed by the 
thought. When he reached home he 
went from one to another of the 
household telling of what seemed to 
him both a personal and a pubic 
calamity. 

“When the boy has anything on 
his mind he can’t think of anything 
else and he can’t talk of anything 
else,” his father was wont to say. 


This singleness of purpose often 
led to the accomplishment of his 
designs, but made him at times a 


great nuisance in the family. On 
this occasion, however, his father 
and his grandfather listened sym- 
pathetically. He found they al- 
ready knew more facts in the case 
than he did himself. Especially 
they regretted the inability of the 
state government to pay the price of 
ten thousand dollars, not an exorbi- 
tant one, certainly, for the Ponte- 
fract Forest. 

*T don’t mind telling you, chil- 
dren,” said the deacon, “‘only you 
must keep quiet about it for the pres- 
ent, that there’s a movement on foot 
to stop the lumbering even now, and 
see if the rest can’t be saved for all 
time. It depends on whether people 


prove willing to put their hands in 
their pockets. People do a lot of 
talking, specially summer people, 
and then when it comes to paying 
down hard cash they are n’t so for- 
ward.” 

Lucy spoke eagerly. 

“T’ll_ go without — without — 
let me see,— I’ll go without a new 
dress next winter,” she volunteered. 

“Would you go without your new 
summer hat?” her mother teased. 

“Yes, I would, though I do love 
it, if other people would go without 
their new baseball suits.” 

“It’s your turn, Lawrence,’ 
laughed the deacon; and the chil- 
dren’s father said quietly, “It may 
come to something of that sort for 
both of you if we put through our 
plan. Run along now. We have to 
talk the matter over among our- 
selves this evening.” 

Lawrence lay awake rather late 
that night, thinking intensely. The 
light from his grandfather’s sitting- 
room lamp in the house across the 
way shone upon the wall over his 
head, and shadows crossed the 
bright patch from time to time. He 
got up, went over, and looked at the 
originals of the shadows. 

“It looks sort of like Mr. Black- 
mar,” he said. “‘I wonder what it’s 
all about. I wish they’d let me lis- 
ten. I can see a lot of papers.” 

Before the group broke up he 
was asleep. And Lucy that night 
dreamed that she was walking 
among trees ‘‘as big round as the 
school house,” and trying to chop 
them with an axe that weighed “half 
aton,” but that crumpled like paper 
whenever it struck the bark. 


> 


[To be concluded | 
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COMFORT FOR MOTHER AND 
BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


As the hot summer. days 
proached, a certain mother 
down, disconsolately, to face 
problem of her boys’ clothes. 


Boys in various adaptations of the sensible summer clothing described. 


course the boys must be comfort- 
able, free to be dirty and not to 
think of their clothes at all. To this 
there must be one of two results. 
Either their soiled clothes must be 
sent to a laundry, or she must, her- 
self spend hours over the wash-tub 
and ironing-table, during hot days 
The outside laundry meant, in her 
case, unjustifiable expense. Was 
there, then, no escape from her la- 
bor? The children’s comfort was 
indeed dearly bought! 
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Then, as she visualized that 
weekly pile of soiled blouses, trou- 
sers, and overalls, she suddenly saw 
that almost all the dirt was concen- 
trated in three places — the collar 
and cuffs of the blouse, the knees of 
the trousers or overalls. Let her 
eliminate these ! 

She ordered 
from a large city 
clothing-store, for 
each boy, two 
light-weight 
sleeveless, low- 
necked, red jer- 
seys, and three 
pair of khaki run- 
ning-drawers, 
reaching just to 
the knee. 

No underwear 
was worn, and no 
stockings, but the 
boy who was lia- 
ble to bowel-com- 
plaint wore a half-wool band when 
August brought chill at sun-down. 
These boys wore sneakers — those 
mothers who disapprove of the 
rubber soles might substitute trot- 
moes or rope-sole shoes. The fre- 
quency of nails and manure about 
a barn made bare feet dangerous. 

The woolen jersey could be 
washed out in cold water and 
naphthasoap in five minutes, and 
required no ironing. The khaki 
drawers required ironing, but all the 
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dirt the mother used to scrub from 
trouser-knees was on the boys’ 
knees instead, to be scrubbed off 
nightly by themselves! 

The mother looked out upon the 
happy boys, healthily tanned on 
neck and arms, free and clean; and 
then upon their empty laundry- 
basket, marvelling that she had 
been so slow in seeing this solution 
of her problem — giving comfort 
and health to her boys, and, to her- 
self, a blessed ease! 


LEATHER KNICKERBOCKERS 
BY MARY VISSCHER 


SomeE German children in the Swiss 
mountains were made proof against 
wet weather and consequent colds 
by knickerbockers made from flexi- 
ble leather. These were buttoned 
closely about the waist and knees, 
and worn with leather leggins. So 
equipped, the children used to sit 
down on wet moss or boulders as 
often and as long as they pleased. 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR 


Heicu-Ho! daisies and buttercups! 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 

When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender and small! 
Here’s two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s own lasses, 


Eager to gather them all. 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups! 

Mother shall thread them a daisy chain; 

Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 

That loved her brown little ones, loved them full fain; 

Sing, “Heart thou art wide though the house be but narrow,” 


Sing once, and sing it again. 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups! 

Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; 

A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, 

And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. 

O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little daughters, 
Maybe he thinks on you now. 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups! 

Fair yellow daffodils stately and tall! 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall! 
Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure, 


God that is over us all! 


Jean INGELow. 
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EDUCATIONAL WALL-PAPER 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


LaTTERLY the theory preached 
broadcast by Miinsterberg anent 


A little boy in his room with its wall-paper pictures of animals. 


the part that early environment 
plays in one’s character and intel- 
lectual make-up has been taken 
home by the American mother unto 
herself, and transferred to the nur- 
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sery; and as a result educational 
wall-paper has. come to be the 
vogue. 

Not that the walls are decorated 
with the alphabet, or the three- 
times-three table; but 
there are pictures of 
bounding dogs that per- 
mit mother to explain 
how dogs leap, while 
frogs jump, and birds 
fly. Later, as the little 
one sits quietly in his 
chair, his eyes seek out 
these pictures, and the 
lesson sinks into his small 
mind. Things come to 
penetrate as they would 
in no other wise, — those 
which don’t to-day, will 
tomorrow or next day, as 
the youngster comes to 
see these friends in accus- 
tomed places daily. In 
fact the stories pictured 
on the wall are helping 
in child-training, and 
wall-paper manufactur- 
ers the country over are 
coming to find the paper 
for the nursery a subject 
warranting their most 
careful attention. 


—— 


A SMALL WORKBASKET 
BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Tue workbasket in the illustration 
is picked out in fern green and 
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natural rafia. The white basket 

with the green border is particularly 

dainty and effective. A more sub- 

stantial basket may be made of fern 

green and natural rafha, the fern 

green being used for the body, the 

natural rafhia for the zigzag pattern. 
If one wishes to do so she may 

dye her fern green herself. Pick a 

twelve-quart, enameled kettle full 

of ferns while the green coloring 

matter or chlorophy] is still active. 

Boulder or hay-scented ferns, wood 

ferns, or lady ferns make 

anexcellent dye. In fact, 

any ferns that I have ex- 

perimented with give a 

soft, permanent, light 

green. Pour eight quarts 

of water over the ferns; 

bring the bath to the 

boiling-point and let it 

boil for a half-hour. 


Strain the liquor and add 


two or four ounces of 

blue vitriol. Immerse the 

rafhia while the bath is at 

the boiling-point, but do 

not let it boil. Steep the 

rafha in the bath for perhaps 
thirty minutes. Quantity after 
quantity of raffa may be dyed 
until the liquor is absorbed. When 
the raffia is removed from the bath, 
rinse it thoroughly in cold, soft 
water. Hang it in the attic to 
dry slowly. 

If one prefers a soft brown to use 
in combination with natural raffia, 
she can easily obtain it by dissolv- 
ing two ounces of copperas in water 
and raising the temperature to the 
boiling-point. Steep the raffia in 
this bath for thirty minutes and 
rinse thoroughly. The copperas 


bath, also, will dye an unlimited 
amount of raffia. 

The foundation of this basket was 
made of double zero reed. A person 
can use number one, number two, 
or number three reed with equally 
good success. The stitches most 
effective for the zigzag pattern are 
the double- or single-knot stitch, 
shown in the diagram. 

When the base is five and one 
half inches in diameter, lay out the 
pattern — six stitches of white, one 


Raffia basket, completed. 


stitch of green, six stitches of white, 
etc. That will allow for not more 
than three rows of green in any of 
the elements of the zigzag which is 
to follow. If a person would like 
five rows in the zigzag pattern, she 
must lay off ten white stitches to 
one of green. Arrange the zigzag in 
a rhythm, allowing the heaviest ele- 
ment to appear at the base, the 
lightest or narrowest at the top — 
three rows of green, one row of 
white, two rows of green, one row 
of white, one row of green. 
Complete two rows of the pat- 
tern, then hold the reed at a pleas- 
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ing slant for the 
side. Toward 
the top press the 
reed in very 
slowly and regu- 
larly, once in say 
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sides vertical, 
and slanting the 
top at an angle 
of about forty- 
five degrees. 
Basketry is 


an inch, and 
draw the thread catch-up work. 
a bit tighter. It fills idle mo- 
Carry the white raffia about two ments. A well executed basket has 
rows beyond the pattern. Oversew true artistic merit. 
the throat of the basket a second A workbasket with a six inch 
time to make it strong. base, made over double zero reed, is 
Another pleasing style of basket worth about ten dollars, in money, 
may be secured by making the -—and ten times that in beauty. 


satisfactory fo: 
Method of weaving used to make raffia basket. 


THE PILGRIM 


ape 


GIvE me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon; 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet; 

My bottle of salvation; 

My gown of glory (hope’s true gauge), 

And thus I’ take my pilgrimage. 

Blood must be my body’s balmer, 

Whilst my soul, a quiet Palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of Heaven; 

No other balm will there be given. 

Over the silver mountains, 

Where spring the nectar fountains, 

There will I kiss the bowl of bliss, 

And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milken hill; 

My soul will be a-dry before 

But after, it will thirst no more. 

Then, by that happy, blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 

That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh, like me. 

Str WattTerR RALEIGH. 
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On the way to the Daily Vacation Bible School. 


THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE 


SCHOOL 


BY DOROTHY BLACK 


Boston Secretary of D.V.B.S.A. 


‘*“ComE on in, Jimmy, we’re having 
bully fun!” exclaimed Johnny, the 
oldest boy in the kindergarten, to a 
little unkempt figure which shut 
out the light of one of the windows 
towards the end of a school session 
one day; and Jimmy, without fur- 
ther encouragement, squeezed him- 
self through the open window and, 
dropping lightly to the floor, found 
a place in the excited line of chil- 
dren playing “ London Bridge.” 

Now “bully fun,” while not the 
chief aim of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, is the essence of the 
popularity of the schools in the 
child’s mind. 


“What is this Daily Vacation 


Bible School Association?” per- 


haps you are asking; ‘“‘and what is 
the object of its schools?” The 
Association is a national organiza- 
tion of child welfare work, with 
headquarters in New York and 
branches in nearly every large city 
of the United States. The object of 
the schools is the care of the little 
children of the streets of the congest- 
ed districts of our great cities, irre- 
spective of race or creed, by open- 
ing the unused church basements 
for organized games, manual work, 
and Bible instruction, and by put- 
ting in charge of these schools alert 
men and women, inspired with the 
spirit of social service, and fitted to 
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be efficient leaders of children, in 
worship, work, and play. 

While the summer vacation is a 
time of happiness for many of the 
18,000,000 children enrolled in our 
public schools, yet for many more it 
is a time of demoralization and 
danger. In spite of the efforts of 
all child welfare work in the United 
States, there are still more than 
1,500,000 children uncared for by 
any organized philanthropy during 
the two months of vacation. The 
Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter 


the great cities alone. Rural dis- 
tricts of the South and West, coal 
districts of Pennsylvania, and in- 
dustrial centres of the East are 
eager that schools be placed in their 
localities, and that trained and 
efficient workers may be furnished 
until their communities may be 
able to organize and support their 
own schools. For this purpose the 
National Association has already 
begun to raise an extension fund to 
establish the work in at least fifty 
new centres in the next three years. 
The Daily Va- 

cation Bible 

School supple- 

ments without 

duplicating the 

work of the Na- 


tional Play- 
ground Associa- 
tion, but by 
having a pro- 
gramme _ which 
includes sing- 
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The ‘littlest children *’ of the Daily Vacation Bible School. 


said, in speaking a short time ago 
to the Vacation School workers at 
the annual meeting, ‘Every child 
is a unit of mischief or of value in 
the future of his community.” 
Since idleness and mischief go hand 
in hand, to be a unit of value the 
child must be kept happily em- 
ployed, and in this lies the value of 
vacation work. 

Nor is this work to be confined to 


ing, Bible sto- 
ries, and manual 
work, it comes 
just so much 
closer to the life 
of each child. 

Each school is 
supplied with 
four paid teachers; one man, who 
serves as principal, and three women, 
in charge respectively of the Music, 
Industrial, and Kindergarten De- 
partments; all four combining in 
general work. The schools open 
the Monday after the Fourth of 
July and continue for six weeks, 
daily, except Saturday and Sunday. 
A typical programme of one day’s 
work is as follows: — 
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First Hour 


8.30 — Preparation and visitation by staff. 
9.15 — Doors open and registration. 


Second Hour 


9.30 — Opening exercises, all present. 
Hymn. 
Psalter or other portion, repeated in 
concert. 
Lord’s Prayer — said or sung. 
Hymn. 
Kindergarten goes out. 
Two-minute talk on habits. 


9.40 — Musical period. 
Vocal and breathing exercises. 
Singing lesson. 
Calisthenics with music. 


10.05 — Bible lesson in three sections, 
Represented by children, or 
Taught with sand-table, or 
Given with stereopticon, or 
Told as story by the teacher. 


Third Hour 


10.30 — Manual work and play in sections. 
Hammock-making, older boys. 
Basketry, 

Raffia work, girls and smaller boys. 
Sewing, girls. 

Work for Children’s Hospital. 

Bible blank-books and sand-table work. 
First Aid, older boys and girls. 

Play, all. 


11.25 — Closing exercises — school reassembles. 
Daily salute to flag. 
“America” or hymn. 
Children’s benediction. 
March out to music. 


Afternoon — Two Hours 


2.30 — Open-air games organized and directed. 
Excursions. 
Visitation of homes. 
Student conference, Monday. 


If we would lead from the known 
to the unknown, let us first consider 
the children at play. The boy who 
yields to temptations and short 
cuts to success will “cut corners” in 
a ball game, that his team may win; 
the girl in whom the pilfering habit 
is strong will find a means of hid- 
ing a gay-colored bean-bag in her 
blouse, contemptible as the act may 
seem to you and me. 

Do honor, strength, character, 


cleanliness emanate from degrada- 
tion, filth, and slothfulness? Can 
we expect a child, living in a dirty, 
neglected tenement, surrounded by 
the ramshackle, forbidding buildings 
of a filthy alleyway, accustomed to 
the sound of rumbling, clanging 
vehicles, of foul talk and profanity, 
to emerge from it all a beautiful, 
sweet, clean girl,—a loyal, high- 
minded boy? A hyacinth grows 
from a dirty, sear bulb, a cactus 
blossoms in the midst of a desert, 
you may say. True; but where in 
the world would the blossom of the 
hyacinth or the beautiful flower of 
the forbidding cactus be were they 
hedged about by darkness? The 
teacher in the Daily Vacation Bible 
School is the light for the growth of 
the souls of the children with whom 
she comes in contact in the school, 
and the children’s ignorance is the 
darkness. Coming as they do, fresh 
from the colleges, the teachers find 
that a hundred things they have 
taken quite as a matter of course 
have never entered into the chil- 
dren’s lives; and beginning with 
these they lead the children from 
familiar games to new sports, from 
old ideas to new ideals, from waver- 
ing morals to new standards of “fair 
play.” 

To know their native interests, 
the teacher must get in touch 
with the children’s lives. This is 
made possible by the work with 
groups during the industrial hour. 
The man who works with the boys 
while they make their hammocks 
has a chance to learn something of 
them through the confidences he 
gains by his interest in the boys’ 
“native interests”; the sewing- 
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teacher has a similar opportunity 
with the girls, and there is of course 
nothing the “kinder” would not 
confide in their “‘teachuh.” 

Let us study the schools at nearer 
view. Before the actual opening of 
the school each morning, the teach- 
ing force divides; one of the staff 
doing some visiting in the neighbor- 
hood, perhaps, for the children like 
to find that their teacher has wan- 
dered even into their own secluded 
alley; another two playing games 
outside the door with those who 
have gathered early; and the fourth 
remaining within-doors, possibly in 
preparation of some work or other. 
Promptly at 9.15 the doors are 
opened and registration begins. As 
soon as the child’s card is. punched, 
he goes to the assembly room, and 
when registration is completed and 
““Baby-Carriage Row,” as one 


school called its assemblage of 
babies in the hallway, is quieted, 
the actual programme begins. 

The singing consists of such songs 
as “Ancient of Days,” “Onward, 


Christian Soldiers,” “The Mil- 
ler,” “‘ Dandelion,” “‘ Midshipmite,”’ 
‘Spinning Song,” and others of 
a similar high grade, beside the 
“Pater Noster” and patriotic songs. 

Calisthenics are occasionally ir- 
regular at first, owing to the fact 
that some of the children have never 
been accustomed to discipline, but 
before the sessions are over the 
school are “little soldiers.” 

The habit talks, with their hid- 
den morals, are most beneficial. “‘I 
shines my teeth now,” announced 
one little girl one morning. A talk 
on clean hands causes many a 
youngster to hide his grimy little 


hands deep in his pockets, and the 
next day they are less grimy! Give 
a child a chance to make use of an 
example set him, and as a rule he 
will not be long in profiting by it. 

The Bible story may be repre- 
sented by the children, taught with 
a sand-table, given with stereopti- 
con, or told as a story by one of the 
teachers. Many a lesson of brav- 
ery, manliness, and self-control is 
emphasized by the truths of the 
Old Testament, and made an ex- 
ample in the lives of these little 
untaught children, — Jews, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, Irish, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, Polish, — repre- 
sentatives of every race and every 
creed. 

The spirit of altruism is instilled 
in their hearts by the work for some 
near-by Children’s Hospital. Scrap- 
books, hammocks, dolls, and even 
completely furnished dolls’ houses 
have been made by the children. 
Generosity for brothers and sisters, 
especially for baby brothers and, 
sisters, needs no encouragement. 
The children are “little mothers” 
from the time they themselves are 
able to toddle. ‘‘Baby-Carriage 
Row” is an example of their con- 
stant care of younger children. 

The busy mother, the wage- 
earner of an entire family, perhaps, 
welcomes the safety the Daily 
Vacation Bible School provides for 
her little ones. So curious and inter- 
ested do they become that there is 
no difficulty in arranging a mothers’ 
afternoon, to which all parents are 
invited. Tea is served, every one 
joins in singing, each mother asks 
to see what her children are doing, 
or “Joseph, him a good boy?” or 
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tells the kindergarten teacher, “‘My 
baby, he tink you is lufly.” 

When the six weeks draw to a 
close, arrangements are made for 
what is called “Commencement.” 
Exercises are held in some centrally 
located church, in which all the 
children of the schools in that city 
or part of a city, if the number is 
too great, take part. The careful 
training in the rhythm, tempo, and 
expression of the songs is evident in 
the exactness with which these hun- 
dreds of children, who have never 
practised together, keep the effect 
of almost one voice throughout. 
An exhibition is held of work from 
every school, and the children point 
with pride to the banner of their 
particular school which is hung near 
their exhibit. Some one tells the 
last Bible story to be told to these 
groups together, for Commence- 
ment is the last day of the Vacation 
School session. The children rise, as 
a representative of each school 
marches to the front of the church 
with an American flag; and together 
they repeat, those little children 
who represent nearly every nation 
in the world, “I pledge allegiance to 
the Flag, and to the Republic for 
which it stands: one Nation, indi- 


visible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.” A hymn is sung and the 
Children’s Benediction, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God,” is repeated, 
and the exercises are over. The 
children join their teachers and 
return to their own districts; the 
schools are over for the summer. 

It is the end of the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School sessions for that 
year, yes; but it is by no means the 
end of the school’s influence. Con- 
tinuation work in the form of clubs 
and classes is continued by the 
teachers as often as possible, the 
names of the children who have 
come from no particular Sunday 
School are given to the proper 
authorities, and the children are 
urged to join the Sunday School. 

The personal influence of the in- 
dividual teachers leaves a deeper 
example for the children than one 
might think. They have been led 
into a fairyland of knowledge. The 
bully of the neighborhood is no 
longer a pattern for the younger 
boys — they have Galahad to re- 
member as an example, or David. 
And the girls have the Lily Maid of 
Astolat, or Ruth. 


A BULB 


MissHaPEN, black, unlovely to the sight, 
O mute companion of the murky mole, 
You must feel overjoyed to have a white, 
Imperious, dainty lily for a soul. 
RicHarp KenpaLt MunkKITTRICK. 





KEEPING THE BABY WELL IN 
SUMMER 


BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., 


M.A., M.D., 


(JOHNS HOPKINS) 


THe summer days are here, mel- 
ancholy only to mothers who 
willy-nilly fail to nurse their ba- 
bies. Too late now to feed the 
babe with human milk, the har- 
assed mother begins in the hot 
months to realize the dictum that 
ninety-odd babies in the hundred 
who are nursed at the breast are 
saved from the ills that the nearly 
a whole hundred bottle-fed babies 
encounter. 

The grim-visaged scourge that 
lays low the bottle-fed child in the 


flower-strewn months of July, Au- 
gust, and September, the captain 
of the pests of summer, is the al- 
leged cholera infantum, a name that 
includes a multitude of dysentery- 


like maladies. Call the serious 
stomach and intestinal afflictions 
of the infantile summers by any 
other name than “cholera infan- 
tum,” or “‘summer complaint,” 
and the dangers are none the less. 
The looseness of terms does not 
mitigate the dangers from these 
disorders. All are caused just as 
much by microbes, unclean milk, 
and incorrect victuals under one 
name or another. All are most 
prevalent in the hot months, and 
not sO uncommon at other times. 

As an infectious diarrhoea or 
dysentery, these childhood ailments 
are indeed malignantly destructive 


, 


of little lives under three years of 
age. Serious and mortal at all ages, 
these bowel troubles are particularly 
fatal in summer. Indeed in certain 
neighborhoods the death rate rises 
even above two in every three 
children taken ill. In New York 
and Pennsylvania alone there are 
each summer as many as 25,000 
children who die of these dysen- 
tery-like afflictions. 

Whether these vicious and de- 
structive maladies of the little ones 
are caused by one specific kind of 
germ, or whether they be due to a 
myriad of microbic species, the fact 
remains that all of them are due to 
virulent bacteria that cling to dirt 
and milk, flies and fleas, dogs and 
cats. Although all of these ever- 
present micro-organisms have not 
been identified, it is known that one 
of them is closely related to the 
bacillus of adult dysentery, that 
pest of the tropics which laid low so 
many of the American soldiers in 
Cuba and the Philippines. 

This bacillus of infantile diar- 
rhoea makes its onslaught upon the 
human tribe, just as many other 
microbes do: to wit, by way of the 
mouth, tonsils, cesophagus, and 
stomach. In this respect these 
“milk” germs resemble the typhoid 
bacilli, and like them also flourish 
in the digestive tube. Thence they 
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send their venomous toxins into 
the blood stream of the beloved 
baby, and those appalling signs of 
fever, vomiting, diarrhoea, or wast- 
ing strength make themselves man- 
ifest. 

These frightful attacks are a ter- 
rible strain upon the endurance of 
the child. So sudden, often, is the 
beginning of the illness that the 
parents or relatives fail to realize 
the gravity of the diarrhoea until 
it is too late. Impotent as the phy- 
sician at first sight appears in the 
face of this distressing situation, 
there is nevertheless much that 
can be done. Not the least by any 
means is the immediate withdrawal 
of absolutely all nutriment. Not a 
morsel of food must pass the lips 
of the baby; not a bit of nourish- 
ment. Crushed ice and water, a 
starvation diet, indeed, is one of 


the necessary aids as well as one 
of the greatest discoveries that has 
been contributed towards the treat- 
ment of these often fatal afflic- 
tions. 

Volumes may be inscribed with 
rules for hygienic and dietetic pro- 


phylaxis of infantile dysentery. 
The opportunities for the greatest 
of modern philanthropies hover 
about this important matter. Cal- 
omel and castor oil are the ca- 
thartics of choice which act on the 
small bowel, but they must often 
give place to stomach lavage and 
colon irrigation; the latter are quick- 
er and safer methods late in the 
attack. 

Lime water, sodium bicarbonate, 
magnesium, and the alkalies help in 
the vomiting of the acute stage. In 
later stages, a few drops of a diluted 


acid help. Astringents usually do 
harm. In cases of severe prostra- 
tion mustard baths, hot packs, and 
saline infusions may be employed. 

It is a lamentable fact, but one 
which no observant physician will 
deny, that mother-love causes al- 
most as many deaths among babies 
as neglect. About the business of 
“raising” babies— certainly the 
most important profession in all the 
world — there has been grouped a 
mass of traditions and superstitions 
whose practical effect is a needless 
and enormous increase in the infan- 
tile death rate. Ancient grand- 
mothers, intrenched behind the fact 
that they have “raised a dozen chil- 
dren and lost none,” appear with all 
sorts of ridiculous lore regarding 
baby food and baby dressing, and 
it takes a great deal of firmness and 
ingenuity on the part of the physi- 
cian to combat them and put them 
to rout. Too often he is put to rout 
himself, and has to content himself 
with rectifying the damage they 
have worked. 

For instance, I was called in to 
ease the last moments of a poor lit- 
tle child whose life was ending at 
four months. The baby had cholera 
infantum, and was dying of it, and 
nothing could be done. And why 
was it dying? Simply because its 
grandmother — a presumably sane 
and intelligent woman—had in- 
sisted that it be given a “‘taste” of 
every dish eaten by its mother, on 
the theory that it would thus pro- 
gress most easily and safely from a 
diet of milk to one of adult food. 
The poor child’s digestive apparatus 
was broken down entirely by this in- 
credible barbarity, and stray germs 
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of cholera infantum found it an easy 
victim. Yet if the grandmother had 
been told that she was directly and 
unmistakably responsible for the 
baby’s death, she would have pro- 
tested violently, and, in all probabil- 
ity, would have instituted an action 
for criminal slander. 

Superstitions such as this are by 
no means few, nor are they confined 
to the ignorant. Many a mother of 
undoubted intelligence provides her 
baby with one of the rubber or ivory 
nipples called “comforters” or “‘ pac- 
ifiers.”” The theory of this is that 
the “pacifier” will keep the baby 
quiet, divert it from sucking its 
thumbs, and, by giving it something 
to employ its gums on, help it to cut 
its teeth. This is the theory. In 
sober reality, the pacifier merely 
serves to make the baby querulous 
and peevish, to teach it bad habits, 
and to fill its mouth and body with 
the germs of half a dozen diseases — 
from cholera infantum to diphtheria, 
and from chickenpox to meningitis. 

The baby is placed in its per- 
ambulator, with a pacifier in its 
chubby fist, and a nurse girl is told 
to take care of it. In a moment it 
drops the pacifier, and the nurse res- 
cues the deadly implement from the 
sidewalk. If she is careful she wipes 
it with her apron or handkerchief; if 
not she puts it into the baby’s 
mouth without wiping. In either 
case there are ten chances to one 
that it is fairly alive with germs. 
Wiping a thing with an apron, or 
dusting it with a brush, or washing 
it with soap does not rid it of the 
organisms of disease. The only way 
to do that effectively is to boil it 
steadily for at least half an hour. 


And whoever heard of a nurse girl 
who boiled her charge’s pacifier for 
half an hour before putting it to its 
disgusting and nefarious uses? 

In pacifiers, rubber rings, and 
things of that sort cholera infantum 
lies. One authority estimates that 
from 5 to 10 per cent of all deaths 
among infants less than two years 
old are due to infections by such or 
similar means. The average child, 
luckily enough, has an almost un- 
canny power for resisting virulent 
organisms. Its hold on life, despite 
its physical weakness, is strong, and 
it has a wonderful capacity for re- 
covery. If that were not true, the 
average child, in the face of its al- 
most constant exposure, would die. 
There is no truth whatever in the 
common superstition that children 
must have something to exercise 
their gums on. The baby’s liking 
for such things is a habit, pure and 
simple, and a bad habit at that. It 
is just as easy to teach it to do with- 
out its rubber ring — just as easy 
and a great deal more humane and 
sensible. 

Ten days after they are born ba- 
bies begin to acquire habits. These 
may be bad habits or good ones, ac- 
cording as the mothers act sensibly, 
or the reverse. If the mother of an 
infant—or its grandmother or 
aunt or nurse — rocks, bounces, or 
nurses it every time it cries, it al- 
most immediately notices the con- 
nection between the two things, and 
so a bad habit is formed. If, on the 
contrary, a deliberate effort is made 
to teach it good habits, it will ac- 
quire them just as quickly, and cling 
to them just as tenaciously. 

During its first few months a 
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healthy infant should be fed regu- 
larly every two hours from daylight 
until 11 p.M. Then it should be put 
to bed and kept there, without 
food, until five o’clock the next 
morning. In the case of a baby who 
has been fed every time it cries, the 
inauguration of this régime will al- 
most certainly bring forth heart- 
breaking protests. The first night, 
for instance, it will yell most pite- 
ously, and so, too, the second and 
third nights. But after that it will 
go to sleep when it is put to bed, and 
sleep without interruption until day- 
light. And when it does that, it will 
have acquired a habit that is health- 
ful and normal and one that will 
conduce to its good health to the 
end of its life. 

The baby which sleeps by fits and 
starts and must be walked up and 
down the floor is a baby with an un- 
wise mother. Any one who does 
not believe this should pay a visit 
some night to an up-to-date mater- 
nity hospital, wherein skilled nurses 
take the place of meddlesome grand- 
mothers. There may be fifty babies 
in the place, but except among 
those who are violently ill not a 
sound will be heard between mid- 
night and dawn. 

The connection between bad 
habits and illness is obvious. The 
baby which frets and fumes is con- 
stantly wasting its energy and los- 
ing its proper rest. Its power of re- 
sistance is thus lowered, and when 
the germs of disease assail it, it 
falls an easy victim. The serene 
and good-tempered child, who has 
been taught to eat and sleep with 
regularity, is almost invariably 


healthy. And the child who has a 


mother sensible enough to teach it 
good habits almost always has a 
mother sensible enough, too, to pro- 
tect it from pacifiers and to feed it 
upon appropriate and clean food. 

The best of all food for the baby 
is that provided by Nature. When 
unavoidable conditions put this out 
of its reach, its mainstay should be 
pure or modified cows’ milk. In all 
large cities there are companies 
which sell this milk, so prepared 
that it contains, in exact propor- 
tions, the ingredients recommended 
by the family physician. To feed 
the milk sold by the average neigh- 
borhood milk dealer to the baby, 
particularly if that milk be un- 
boiled, is little short of assassination. 
Often it is difficult to inquire 
closely into the source of the family 
milk supply, but in all cases it pays 
to take the trouble. The milk given 
to infants should be absolutely free 
of germs, and this freedom can only 
be obtained by proper pasteurizing. 
Therefore, the family physician 
should be consulted and his advice 
followed. He should be consulted, 
too, when it is proposed to feed the 
baby on any one of the many arti- 
ficial foods on the market. Many 
of these are most excellent, but it is 
necessary that the peculiar needs 
and idiosyncrasies of each baby be 
properly studied and understood 
before they are administered. 

Next to pure food, the most im- 
portant thing for infants is fresh 
air. The atmosphere of the average 
house in the average city is heavy 
with the waste products of respir- 
ation, dried germs of all sorts, and 
various other things. Achild breath- 
ing it day after day is almost certain 
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to lose in vigor. Fortunately, parks 
are plentiful, and their air is com- 
paratively clean. Therefore, the 
baby should spend much time in 
its perambulator, and under the 
trees, particularly in summer. 

A great many children are made 
ill, in winter as well as in summer, 
by too much coddling. Infants, it 
should be remembered, are far more 


sensitive to heat than adults, and 
their skin, when the air does not 
reach it, is very liable to painful 
and persistent eruptions. A baby 
born during the warm weather 
should be put into short clothes at 
once — despite the ancient belief 
that the intelligence of a mother 
is to be measured by the length of 
her baby’s garments. 


THE FLOWER 


Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 
The people said, a weed. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden-bower, 
And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night; 


Sow’d it far and wide 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the peeple 
Call it but a weed. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Rousseau said, “‘We are born 
twice — once to grow and again to 
live.” The first duty of all is to pre- 
serve to youth, born again, the joy 
of life as its inalienable right. At 
no time does the fire of life develop 
such a pressure of steam as in the 
years from twelve to fifteen. It 
may lead to happiness or it may 
lead to destruction. Arnold of 
Rugby called it “‘an extremely dan- 
gerous age, because it is a time 
when temptation is great and 
strength of character is exceedingly 
small.” We say that the boy is 


irrepressible. His excess of animal 
spirits takes absurd manifestations. 
He delights in burlesque and jokes. 


If his pen is clever, he caricatures 
his teacher to his own undoing. To 
no teacher could he pay a higher 
tribute than to dare show her his 
sketch. It would prove thorough 
understanding. Why, when they 
would play with us, do we raise the 
grown-up obstacle? It was my good 
fortune to teach boys from twelve 
to fifteen for three years in a large 
boys’ boarding-school. A wise ex- 
perienced trainer of teachers said to 
me before I went, “‘Remember one 
thing: ‘A boy can’t insult a woman 
(and he does n’t want to.)’ Never 
let yourself doubt it. If you did, 
you could only get angry. And 
then?” And he was right. Only 
twice did I have occasion to doubt, 
and still, across the years, I wonder 
if my doubt was the error. In their 
crude groping after manliness, when 


most to be reverenced, they are 
misunderstood. Boys love to be 
consulted and confided in; but, 
because they cannot express the 
feelings that crowd their self-con- 
sciousness and seem to contradict, 
we omit the caress or confidence. I 
was tutoring a boy one time, who 
astounded me by asking me to go 
tell his mother he did n’t take the 
money from her bureau. ‘“‘She’ll 
believe you,” he added significantly. 
It developed that the maid had 
laid it in the drawer while sweep- 
ing. 

The girl giggles or laughs more 
often to please than from pleasure. 
It is nature training her for woman- 
hood. She must needs laugh if she 
will have the world with her. If she 
weeps, she weeps alone. Seize the 
moment, and read and tell her jokes, 
though you must often explain, for 
a sense of humor can be cultivated. 
A rarely gifted woman attributes 
somewhat of her skill in anecdote to 
a little monthly magazine from 
which her sister systematically read, 
and patiently explained to her, as a 
child, a column of “smiles” each 
month. 

Native instincts can and should 
be fed and formed in some way — 
either in tales or experience. No 
land or time ever exposed youth to 
such forced premature develop- 
ment and exaggeration as the 
sedentary lives of our American 
city children. They are old for their 
age like the country itself. High 
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school boys imitate the vices of 
college students. The newsboy in a 
college town says, ‘‘ Match you fora 
Sunday paper, sir— ten cents or 
nothing.” Our girls are blasé at 
sixteen. Never do virtue and sin so 
struggle for possession, and never 
do they grow so rapidly. Are we 
losing the spirit of play with aban- 
don? “Children are young because 
they play,” says Gosse. “Men are 
old, because they stop playing.” 
Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honor 
played tag with zest, and rehearsed 
the activities of their ancestors in 
every mood and movement, as do 
children to-day. Play is a school of 
ethics; but its first result is exhila- 
ration. 

The psychologist tells us that we 
play off physical activities each in 
its own stage, as we live through 
psychic states. Savages are all in 
the adolescent mental state, and we 
must expect savage characteristics 
in the games of this period of youth. 
In response to tribal instinct, the 
individual is now subservient to the 
whole. The football, baseball, 
hockey, and basketball teams have 
captains, and cooperate to some 
given goal. To run, sprint, jump, 
push, and grunt give vent to reck- 
less courage, that tends to excess. 
They stand for racial characteristics 
once necessary to survival. “What 
can I do?” asked a high school boy 
of his father. “Professor 
says I can’t graduate this year if I 
play football.” “Graduate next 





year,” was the laconic reply. Three 
years later, it was this boy who 
remembered, in the panic of the 
fraternity house fire, in which seven 
lives were lost, where the ladder 


was; it was he who stood on the roof 
and captained the dazed, stupefied 
rescuers till they had rescued all 
from the narrow high ledge, and 
passed even unconscious ones from 
man to man down the ladder. 

I heard a head master say that he 
would rather have omitted mathe- 
matics than football from his son’s 
course. But if youths are to play 
football they must have nose 
guards, and the proper parapherna- 
lia in which it is armored. Then, as 
the surgeon said to the alarmed 
grandmother, “It is not as danger- 
ous as sitting by the fire.” The 
danger of organized athletics is in 
competition which eliminates the 
weak, instead of cooperation that 
calls the strong to the help of the 
weak — to emphasize the victory, 
rather than the struggle. But the 
schools are getting the boys off the 
grandstand into the play. If we 
could only get more girls off the 
piazzas onto the tennis courts, into 
basketball! To master rules and 
observe them is good training for 
mind over body. 

Group play fosters social instinct, 
in which humanitarianism will one 
day thrive. We should encourage 
any pastime that helps the child to 
exchange ideas and give aid. Differ- 
ent groupings are far easier with 
boys than girls. “Margaret has 
five friends, and they are all just 
alike,” said a mother who was dis- 
cussing her child “‘problem.” If 
your child does n’t like to play, find 
out what is amiss with him, or you, 
or his environment. A girl or boy 
must find enjoyment in certain 
studies, and forced duty in others; 
but let him play for his delight, and 
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heartily; and let hands and feet 
alternate with brain and nerve. 
Dancing (which should be rescued 
from its present degradation) is pure 
play. The expression of rhythm, 
the greatest joy of life for least ex- 
pense, because the movement is 
automatic. Rhythm makes work 
easy. Soldiers march to drum beats, 
even toward the battle, with un- 
conscious briskness: galley slaves 
stroked oars vigorously to rhythm, 
and college boys’ throats seem tire- 
less in the sustained enthusiasm of 
the yells, which, they assure us, lead 
the team to victory (or, at least, to 
worthy defeat). This age of youth 
is the very springtime of rhythm. 
The girl asks for a mandolin, and 
the boy for a guitar. To accompany 
oneself (even off key) exhilarates: 
and to join a school orchestra 
inspires effort not to be despised. 
The country child has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the city child. 
Golf, tennis, tramps, picnics, and 
shore lunches are so easily accom- 
plished — if only it is every bit 
simple, healthful, wholesome fun, 
that boy and girl enter into norm- 
ally together (as they should at this 
age and as it is their right to do). 
Let the girls manage alone the 
menu for the picnic, and it will grow 
simpler for each outing. Some 
“dogs”? to make “hot” on pointed 
sticks, some ears of corn to roast, 
and toastable marshmallows, with 
sandwiches a plenty, make trouble 
for no one and play for all. If the 
boys finance the dances themselves, 
the second will be less elaborate 
than the first, and the third simplic- 
ity itself. Girls are influenced too 
suddenly to give up free girlish 


sports. I recall now the disappoint- 
ment I felt when my older brother 
told me with dignity, not to be dis- 
regarded, that I was “‘too old to 
run.” The whole of my last doll’s 
outfit was made behind closed 
doors, though its destination was 
to be an ever remembered corner 
under attic eaves. The Wright 
brothers played with kites till they 
felt it “unbecoming their age,” and 
thus learned some of the secrets of 
air currents. 

Every possible opportunity for 
innocent mingling of boys and girls 
should be wide open, and every 
environment that makes for secrecy 
avoided. Long residence in a college 
town, however, crystallizes the con- 
viction, that a wise, willing, and 
companionable chaperon is more 
essential on a picnic than the lunch 
basket, as needful at a dance as 


music, and more important around 
a campfire than a story-teller. 

The secret of camp is, that it 
fairly bristles with basic racial char- 


acteristics. It is some immemorial 
ancestor in us that likes to fish, 
another to paddle; some Adam in us 
that cares naught for clothing; 
while we must go farther still for 
the fascination of the most popular 
of all the sports of youth. (The 
wise truant officer goes first to 
the swimming-hole.) The youth 
revels in savagery, to cook in the 
open, to build secret houses in 
trees. “Since mother is n’t going 
to camp with us, I can sleep in my 
clothes,”’ exclaimed a prospective 
small camper. The dog and the sav- 
age are inseparable in our minds. 
Psychology tells us that when the 
last word is said of the part animals 
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have taken in the progress of the 
race, it will be a wonderful story. 
Man’s development would have 
been very different without his dog, 
his cat and horse. So is the child’s 
without pets. It is interesting to see 
a boy’s attitude change toward his 
dog in his early teens. He boasts of 
his tricks, is proud of his wisdom, is 
a bit more imperative in his de- 
mands, and tells you his “points”; 
but he tells the dog he could n’t live 
without him. 

Often enthusiasm in recreation 
leads to a vocation. One of Ameri- 
ca’s best-known botanists collected 
plants and flowers indefatigably as 
a child. When he first seriously an- 
nounced his intention to be a botan- 
ist, his father asked, “Why, boy, 
can you make a living out of it?” 
The botanist’s small boys, when 
nine and ten, had two glass bee- 


hives on the upper balcony of their 
city home, and slept but a few feet 
from these busy workers whose 
honey grew before their eyes day 
by day as did the boys’ bank ac- 


counts. A famous artist often 
played truant to finish drawing a 
bird he had procured on his way to 
school in the morning, with the aid 
of a South Sea island blow-pipe. It 
was a dead bird in his pocket, but it 
was always a live bird, that could 
fly and sing, on paper. Yet his 
father tried his hardest to spoil as 
great a bird artist as America ever 
produced, to make a mere civil en- 
gineer. At this period the vocational 
motive must be present, or some- 
thing is amiss. Every boy (and girl 
too) has some goal in mind. It may 
not be the same to-day and to- 
morrow, but it inspires both play and 


work. The wireless boy sees a vis- 
ion of a coop on a lake freighter, 
or a cabin on an ocean liner. Do 
not quench his zeal. Go sit in the 
amateur’s chair, clumsily “send” 
some messages, or, with receivers on 
your ears, thrill to the high key of 
that far-off commercial station — 
saying what?— It is magic. Na- 
ture is calling for interpretation. If 
his furnace money isn’t sufficient 
for that new detector, you are sud- 
denly reminded of kindling to be 
chopped, floors to be polished, or 
other earning possibilities. Yester- 
day I heard a boy recommending 
wireless to a mother, thus: “It 
makes you careful; it makes your 
touch sensitive, your ear keen, 
your brain quick, and,” he added 
with a twinkle, “if you earn or 
make it all yourself, as I did, it 
teaches you how fast money can go.” 

‘Tom Sawyer knew better psy- 
chology than to line up, in Puritan 
array, work as duty against play as 
privilege. When a girl is in the 
clothes-conscious period, she will 
learn with zest to hem, to roll, and 
to embroider as well as her grand- 
mother did, provided that the ma- 
terial for her new garment is dainty, 
and to her liking — and that of her 
friends. She is not quite sure until 
her friends sanction her choice, forshe 
wants what “‘the other girls”’ have. 
Her appetite is keen for sweets in 
the candy-making stage. A Mary 
Elizabeth may be found in any pan 
of “just right” fudge. Never will 
she beat eggs so lustily, or learn so 
easily to make light cake, as for the 
birthday surprise. It is the age for 
secrets. I noticed a ribbon on the 
wrist of a thirteen-year-old girl one 
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day recently, which her mother tells 
me is some talisman or badge, and 
none in the house are allowed to 
know its significance. The budding 
girl will do endless cross stitch on 
Christmas presents (or crocheting) 
provided the other girls are doing it. 
Girls now act and think and feel in 
cliques. They won’t go anywhere 
alone, but always “stop in” for 
some one, and, if they have to wait 
they play bright melody or ragtime. 
They love to trade compliments, 
and are glad they are n’t boys. Cir- 
cumstances naturally separate girls 
from boys in the roughest games 
in which boys specialize at this time. 
They like many more games than 
boys; they like games of chance, 
cards, guessing games, fortune-tell- 
ing, and many others which boys 
like only when girls play with them. 
They belong to clubs, with officers, 


badges, and — votes. 
A girl’s habits and principles are 


unsettled at this time. She can 
easily act any character, and de- 
lights, as do boys, in charades and 
plays. But she will select one in 
which feminine characters predomi- 
nate, for the boys will shift scenes 
and take tickets more easily than a 
part in the cast. 

One could scarcely talk of amuse- 
ments for youth and avoid the agi- 
tating topic of ‘‘scraps.” Forbush 
tells the boy to “turn both cheeks, 
but never his back; to be the last to 
take hold and the last to let go.” 
“Boys fight,” he says, “and that is 
the end of it. Girls quarrel, and it 
is not the end.” A broken nose 
may be preferable to righteous in- 
dignation repressed to moral cow- 


ardice; but to direct the impulse, 
without eliminating it against evils 
that need it, has possibilities in two 
opposite directions. To take les- 
sons in boxing and wrestling gives a 
boy quickness and decision, and a 
confidence which scorns to bully 
little boys or run from big ones. 
After a few lessons in boxing a boy 
said to his mother, “I feel dif- 
ferent inside now when Roland 
comes toward me,” and he acts 
different with others also in his new 
courage. Or, in rereading many 
carefully selected stories, the pugil- 
istic boy may refight old battles of 
knights, who fought for higher 
things than he, and so change bel- 
ligerency into ambition — put the 
impulse into ethical form. But this 
needs a wise librarian who knows 
her own child. 

Miss Alcott’s sentimental stories 
are a safety valve for passion which 
is better not repressed, but changed 
to something higher. Educate a 
taste for much reading. Start a 
Scott’s novel with your boy, and 
he will soon finish it without you. 
Create compelling interests as safe- 
guards against cravings for Ameri- 
can excitement. A  stampbook 
brings a boy or girl in touch with 
many lands and their history, and 
satisfies the collective instinct. A 
workshop and “‘tools to work with- 
al” where model flyer bobs, and 
electric toasters, even, may be 
evolved, is one of the best means to 
keep ahead of the “What shall I 
do?” of youth. “When resourceful- 
ness in play as well as in work is 
developed, the battle of youth is 
won.” 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 


Author, with Katherine Wiley, of ‘* Vocations for 
Girls."” 


A visitor who had been looking 
over the books in a young woman’s 
bookcase asked this girl’s mother 
if her daughter enjoyed those books. 

“Yes, indeed, she does,”” was the 
reply. “She has read them all 
through many times. She seems to 
love them.” 

Now the lady first mentioned had 
been pleased with this girl’s appear- 
ance and had been secretly consid- 
ering a project of securing a posi- 


tion for her in a large city. But, as 
the girl was young and inexperi- 
enced, there were some doubts as to 
the advisability of such a change 


for her. In speaking of this later, 
this woman said: “‘When I saw 
those books, and heard the mo- 
ther’s statement, I knew that the 
girl would be safe in a large city. A 
young woman who loved to read 
books of that character would be 
safe anywhere.” 

Girls who have real friends among 
the best books have the character 
and the intellect that make them 
safe under any conditions. If one is 
lonely in a great city, there are the 
books “that are not seldom talis- 
mans and spells.”’ Friends may for- 
get to write; but, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson expressed it, “Every 


book is, in an intimate sense, a cir- 
cular letter to the friends of him who 
writes it.”” Does one become be- 
wildered and discouraged as one 
sees the magnificence around one? 
A book-lover who was surrounded by 
splendor said: “If the crowns of all 
the kingdoms of the empire were laid 


‘down at my feet in exchange for my 


books, I would spurnthemall.” Tri- 
butes to the friendship of books 
have been made by nearly all great 
writers, and the unwritten tributes 
to their companionship are legion. 

Human friends are sometimes 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
We expect bread, and they give us a 
stone; as we do them in our turn. 
Our friends may be ill, or worried, 
or in serious trouble. They may be 
moody or deceitful by nature, or 
rather cold at heart. They may out- 
grow us, or we may outgrow them, 
but “the best books are always the 
same firm friends, the same refresh- 
ment sweet.” 

Then, too, if we wish to make 
new friends, there are the new 
books, many of which make the 
world broader and more beautiful. 

Sometimes the young woman 
worker who is a reader, a lover of 
books, does not really know what 
the best books are, and so she makes 
inferior friends among her writers. 
Most girls like novels; so we will 
give a list of fourteen novels which, 
by general consent of persons com- 
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petent to judge, are among the 
greatest ever written: The “Scarlet 
Letter,” “Les Misérables,” “‘Ivan- 
hoe,” “‘Romola,” “‘Adam Bede,” 
“David Copperfield,” “A Tale of 
Two Cities,” ‘‘Henry Esmond,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Wilhelm 
Meister,” “Jane Eyre,” “Vanity 
Fair,” “The Newcomes,” “Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,” “The Talis- 
man.” 

Tastes in reading differ widely, 
but if one loves Scott there are the 
rest of the wonderful Waverley 
Novels, all so fascinating to those 
who enjoy them that it is hard to 
select a favorite. For the girl who 
cares for ‘A Tale of Two Cities,”’ 
there are many other volumes of 
Dickens, almost as wonderful in 
their magic power. 

We shall hope that our girl work- 
er likes poetry, because the poets 


make us see so much more beauty 
in the world, and so she will like to 
read a good many of the poems of 
the ten greatest English poets: 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 


ton, Burns, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Browning; and 
also of the greatest American poets, 
Bryant, Poe, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Emerson, Whitman. 

If she is a thorough-going, earnest 
type of girl, who wishes to get a 
broad foundation in American liter- 
ature, she will wish to read these 
masterpieces : Fiction, Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter.”’ History, Park- 
man’s, Motley’s “‘ Dutch Repub- 
lic’? ; Grant’s ‘‘ Personal Memoirs.” 
Essays, Emerson’s “Letters ” ; 
Franklin’s “ Autobiography.” Po- 
etry, Lowell’s “Biglow Papers.” 
Nature, Thoreau’s “Walden.” Hu- 


mor, Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad” or “Huckleberry Finn.” 
Then, too, such a type of girl as 
the one just mentioned will wish to 
know much of the “Greatest Four”’: 
the Bible, Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare. The plays of Shakespeare 
that she might enjoy the most, and 


that many people know best, are 


“Hamlet,” ““The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” “Julius Cesar,” “Macbeth,” 
““A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“The Tempest,” “Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” A girl may not know anything 
of the latest books, and yet she may 
not be considered ignorant; but a 
young woman who knows nothing of 
the standard literature would lose 
a great deal that would broaden and 
elevate her life, and should justly be 
classed among the uneducated. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary 
to take a long and costly course of 
training in reading the standard 
authors. Good editions can ‘be 
bought at very reasonable cost, and 
a little book-shelf with a few choice 
books will afford more lasting plea- 
sure than almost anything else. 
Occasionally, a girl is found who 
says frankly: “I do not like to read. 
I cannot get interested in any 
book.” A young girl of this type 
once entered a high school, con- 
fessing at the time of her admission 
that she had never read a book that 
she had not been obliged to read be- 
cause of some school requirement. 
Strange to say, this young woman 
later developed a fine taste for 
reading and read almost constant- 
ly, trying, as she said, “‘to make up 
for lost time.” She began with the 
fiction of the day, but later enjoyed 
the standard works of the great 
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authors, becoming especially fond 
of Dickens. 

A young girl who had spent all of 
her early life in a very small coun- 
try village, in which the ideals and 
mode of life of the people were de- 
plorable, became a_ well-known 
author of fiction, and a very highly 
cultured woman. She said of her- 
self: “Some chests of fine books that 
were stored in our house saved me 
from degradation and despair, when 
the conditions at home were almost 
intolerable. In poring over those 
books, which of course at that time 
I very imperfectly understood, I 
forgot present conditions, and un- 
consciously secured the foundation 
of a good style of writing. I have 
had almost no schooling. Books 
have been my only teachers.” 

If one doubts the friendship of 
books, let him look into any room 
of a large library on a Sunday after- 
noon. In the splendidly spacious 
reading-room may be seen hundreds 
of men and women, students from 
the schools and colleges, lawyers, 
doctors, newspaper reporters, and 
many others not so easily classified, 
—all so absorbed in their books 
that the utmost silence prevails, 


and no eye is raised as parties of 
visitors pass through the hall. In 
the children’s room, precisely the 
same conditions prevail, excepting 
that the youthful readers are perus- 
ing the “‘Arabian Nights” or an il- 
lustrated edition of “Tréasure Is- 
land,” or the tiny tots are deep in 
the delights of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, or some other wonder-work- 
er. Higher up in the Fine Arts Li- 
brary are students poring over rare 
books upon painting, sculpture, and 
music. Thousands of persons have 
felt what Mary Antin has so elo- 
quently expressed as her tribute to 
the Boston Public Library: — 

“It was my habit to go very 
slowly up the low broad steps to the 
palace entrance, pleasing my eyes 
with the majestic lines of the build- 
ing, and lingering to read again the 
carved inscription: ‘Public Library 
— built by the people — free to all.’ 
. .. All these eager children, all 
these fine-browed women, all these 
scholars going home to write learned 
books, —I and they had this glori- 
ous thing in common, this noble 
treasure-house of learning. It was 
wonderful to say: ‘ This is mine.’ It 
was thrilling to say, ‘ This is ours!’”’ 


INWARD MUSIC 


THERE are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily toil with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


Joun KEBLE. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Story of my Boyhood and Youth 
By John Muir 


Tue beginnings of John Muir’s life- 
long wandering were the Saturday 
runaways to the stormy North Sea 
coast and the old ruins of Dunbar 
Castle, against whose enchantment 
no threats of Scotch thrashings 
availed. There he refought old 
battles and changed into a live war- 
rior every bone he could find. To be 
a “‘gude fechter” was the high am- 
bition of every Dunbar boy, and 
each vexed question seems to have 
met its final settlement at a certain 
quiet spot on Davel Brae by meth- 
ods learned from an inexorable 
father and a schoolmaster, who 
held firm “belief in punishment 
here and hereafter.” 

Mr. Muir gives us a vivid picture 
of a Scotch school-room with its 
paradoxical disorderly order under 
the overhanging rod. His reminis- 
cences are delightfully intimate and 
informal. He has a way of lapsing 
into dialect in the enthusiasm of 
some amusing memory, which adds 
a flavor and zest to the tale — 
whether it is the testing of eyes by a 
skylark’s flight, or some daring es- 
capade whose discipline was fitting 
him for unguessed hardships that 
awaited. He tells us of his delight in 
the six weeks’ passage to America in 
a sailing vessel; of the weariness of 


the overland wagon journey to the 
Wisconsin wilderness, and the intox- 
icating joy of the first months at the 
Shanty in the meadow “dancing 
with fire flies.” 

The Muir farm bristled with the 
passion for industry as only a 
Scotch pioneer’s could—and no 
pains were taken to diminish the 
hardships of pioneer life. With a 
human touch of resentment he tells 
us how he stood at the plow when 
his head was scarce above the 
handles, or knelt through a sixteen 
hour day chopping out oak stumps. 
The book is a harsh statement of 
the price paid for reclaiming our 
wilderness by the “slaves of the 
vice of over-industry.” It is also 
the exemplification of the broaden- 
ing effect of constant open-eyed, 
open-eared contact with nature in 
her varying moods, and of the tri- 
umph over limitations. While the 
others “toiled and sweated and 
grubbed themselves into their graves 
before their natural dying days,” 
John Muir, hungry for knowledge, 
learned in the university of the 
wilderness secrets from nature which 
puzzled the ornithologists. In mo- 
ments snatched from sleep, he made 
the crude inventions which led him 
coatless and penniless to Madison, 
on “a botanical and geological ex- 
cursion that has lasted fifty years.” 

Folk who are interested in the 
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out-of-doors will enjoy this book 
and its illustrations from quaint 
sketches by the author. The mem- 
ories impart the spirit of the open 
country, the kinship of bird, beast 
and man, and impress the useless 
waste of wild life due to man’s 
thoughtlessness. He makes us re- 
member the very spot where we 
stood when we heard our first whip- 
poor-will; and we hunt again with 


him the first anemone of spring. 
ASP... 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Price, $2.00 net.) 


What Can Literature Do for Me? 
By C. Alphonso Smith 


“LITERATURE is within us. The 
masters only bring it out,” Mr. 
Smith tells us. When in reading a 
poem one comes upon the thought, 
clearly expressed, that has been im- 
prisoned in the back of the brain, 
then one begins to find one’s self and 
recognize the voice of one’s own soul 
speaking through the poem. It 
becomes an outlet for our thoughts 
and moods, and for our unused vo- 
cabulary and it shall interpret our 
thought for us, unaided by notes, 
introductions or any sort of middle 
man, the author insists. The book 
preaches the vision of the ideal — 
to cultivate the imagination and 
keep our reach exceeding our grasp, 
for Browning has taught us the 
*“‘unseizableness of the ideal.” 

In illustration of the wealth of 
material to be found in world liter- 
ature by the student of human 
nature, Mr. Smith gives fifteen 
diversified and well-known charac- 
ters, whose trail will afford joy to 
the hunter,—who will discover 
that we are all Hamlets sometimes; 


that “‘joy like Pippa’s is as good as 
goodness and more contagious”; 
that Don Quixote stands as safely 
immortal on the modern ruins of 
prevented chivalry as Beatrice in 
the ethereal heights of ideal love of 
the Middle Ages. As conclusive 
proof to those skeptical of women 
made not born, the author asks if 
we do not know Becky Sharp better 
than her lover did. 

Wordsworth glorified Nature’s 
common things, and Kipling is 
interpreting the things man has 
made. This book would teach each 
for himself to glorify the common- 
place, and to see that “in the mud 
and scum of things there alway 
something sings.” Holmes, Haw- 
thorne and Burns made a cham- 
bered nautilus, a huge rock, and a 
blooming mountain daisy teach 
idealism. That “Paul Revere rides 
better to-day than ever before,” 
proves how literature can restore 
the past, if Scott and Shakespeare 
did not still teach us the oneness 
of human nature in different na- 
tions and of different centuries. 

Mr. Smith firmly believes the 
ability to vitalize passing incidents 
“can be cultivated indefinitely by 
disciplined practice.”” He warns us 
to get past the word and sentence to 
the paragraph — to find and seize 
the central idea, turn it over and 
over in our mind and restate it (as 
Lincoln when a boy used to change 
the high-browed conversation of his 
elders into words any boy he knew 
could understand.) Hawthorne’s 
short story and Browning’s short 
poem are cited as models for train- 
ing in interpretation and observa- 
tion, with reminder that “only the 
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same key of imagination can unlock 
for us a situation, that the author 
used in building it.” 

It is directly at this habit of con- 
structive reading and thinking the 
book would have us aim. One feels 
glad of long summer days in which 
to follow some of the delightful 
trails Mr. Smith has blazed, into 
which he has given us peeps. 

A. PC. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.00 net.) 


The Small Country Place 


By Samuel T. Maynard 


In an address to the Cornell Alumni 
in the new auditorium of the College 
of Agriculture, Andrew D. White 
said, ““When an Englishman gets 
rich, he goes to the country to enjoy 
life. When an American gets rich he 
usually goes to the city to live; but 


we are fast learning to imitate our 
mother country, and wisely.” 

Mr. Maynard frankly aims in this 
book to encourage country living — 
to make the small country place not 
only desirable for the rich American, 
who would enjoy the open and seek 
freedom from the conventionalities 
of the city, but feasible for the man 
whose land must earn his living. 

He reminds us that life in the 
country in America hasn’t the in- 
conveniences and deprivations it 
had before the days of the automo- 
bile, telephone, and free delivery; and 
that, despite the passing of cheap 
land, the country place has possibil- 
ities undreamed of by our fathers, 
if intelligently managed, like any 
other business, with a view to the 
largest financial returns. 


“Where to locate the place,” is 
considered from every point of 
view, with definite advice to have it 
small. To stick to a few standard 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, 
and not to try experiments designed 
for agricultural stations is another 
warning. Later chapters are de- 
voted to details of fruit and vege- 
table growing, the needful tools, 
and equipment to save wages and 
technicalities of pruning and graft- 
ing. Codling moth, maggot, blight 
and rust seem each doomed by 
some special dose and the proper 
method of application. 

For the small place, the author 
recommends a combination of 
poultry-raising, fruit-growing and 
market-gardening, although he tells 
us few things need such exact 
knowledge and prompt treatment 
as poultry. At the end isa calendar 
to remind the busy owner of some 
of the many things he ought to do 
each month — like making short 
work of the wood-pile and pruning 
the orchard, in February, and doing 
the last things in the garden in 
November. This is an authoritative 
book of inexhaustible information 
for the farmer or gardener. 

There are charming illustrations 
that make us wish our dooryard 
were an orchard. The graces of life 
are not to be ignored on Mr. May- 
nard’s country place. He reminds 
us that the trees which make our 
towns and roads so attractive were 
not planted by tree wardens but 
by individuals, “‘for the love of the 
work and for posterity.” 


a FS 


(J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.50 net.) 





( The Course of Instruction this month opens with a Set of Answers to the Questions for Fuly, 
written by one of our members, a mother who bas bad unusual experience in the care and train- 
ing of children, — not only ber own but also those of others. Following this is the Vote of the 
Members on the Fune Questions; then several articles of varying length answering as many sepa- 
rate questions. Following these are two short symposiums, and a letter, The Editor thinks that all 
these many good things will be of belp to all our members.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


BY ALICE R. DRESSER 


. What can be done to break a boy of six of 
the habit into which he has fallen of con- 
tradicting, not only his playmates, but his 
father and mother? 


At this period in a child’s de- 
velopment the will begins to be 
active and self-assertive. There- 
fore the problem resolves itself into 
a question of the training of the 
will. The boy contradicts because 
he is expressing himself more forci- 
bly. It is important to bear in mind 
what is behind the habit of contra- 
dicting, that is, the will, which in 
turn is an expression of the self. 
This expression of the self must be 
so trained that it will be in accord- 
ance with the ideals of obedience 
and service. The habit of contra- 
dicting is simply a phase of the 
whole problem, the problem of obe- 
dience. The stronger the individual, 
the more likely he is to contradict. 
Therefore bear in mind the end to 
be attained through this process of 
development, that is, a strong indi- 
viduality is seeking expression. The 
aim of the training of the will must 
be obedience, which in turn in- 
volves respect for authority. The 


same power which now manifests 
itself through the tendency to con- 
tradict will later express itself in 
some constructive manner. 


2. How can a little girl of nine who is very 
careless about her appearance, — being 
perfectly willing to go about with her 
hair ribbon untied, her shoe lacings un- 
done, and her hands unwashed, — be 
taught to wish to keep herself more tidy? 


Carelessness in personal appear- 
ance is usually a phase of devel- 
opment through which the child 
must be helped to pass. As the con- 
sciousness of personal responsibility 
is awakened, habits of tidiness will 
become fixed. Even children who 
have been carefully trained and have 
formed habits of order and neatness 
in their earlier years, may pass 
through a phase of untidiness and 
disorder. While bearing in mind 
that it is merely a phase, one must 
gently and lovingly persist in ex- 
pecting a child to be neat and order- 
ly. As a member of society she must 
be taught to care for herself so as 
to be agreeable in appearance as 
well as in personality. 


3. Should a boy of ten be permitted to use 
slang? 
Slang is one outlet for exuber- 
ant, boyish spirits. Slang expres- 
sions which have no undesirable 
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associations should be permitted in 
moderation. Slang is a question of 
degrees, and one should exercise 
one’s judgment in checking it. 


Often one’s objection to slang is 
based on conventionality rather 
than on legitimate objection be- 
cause of the harmful results that 
may follow. 


4. What course should be followed with a 
girl of fourteen who thinks too much 
about her clothes and her looks? 

On the same general principle 
as that indicated above in answer- 
ing Question No. 2, it is important 
to note that a girl at fourteen legi- 
timately and rightfully takes more 
interest in her personal appearance. 
This interest appears after the girl 
has passed through a slack period. 
She is now passing from girlhood to 
young womanhood, and is develop- 
ing consciousness of her individual- 
ity. This stage should not be taken 
too seriously. It is to be made use 
of, not arbitrarily interfered with 
or eliminated. Gradually the girl’s 
mind will gain a larger form of 
self-expression in a constructive di- 
rection, on lines of service. There- 
fore it is undesirable only when over- 
done. 


5. What course should be followed with a 
little boy of five who is “contrary”; — 
who, being told to do one thing, will 
almost invariably do its opposite, not 
because he prefers this, but just because 
he is contrary? 


The same principle of growing 
self-consciousness is implied in this 
phase of development, and therefore 
the same principles are to be applied 
as in the case considered in answer- 
ing Question 1. The boy is con- 
trary because he is getting ready to 
express his will more affirmatively. 


He is passing through a stage which 
leads to one of more pronounced 
self-assertion, that is, when he will 
contradict and in other ways try to 
manage matters in hisown way. He 
is contrary because he wants his 
own way. It is not a question of pre- 
ference, because this is superficial, 
but a question of the will, which is 
fundamental. 

6. What can be done to cure a little girl 
of six of the habit of breaking into the con- 
versation of her elders? 

This also is a case of the asser- 
tion of the will, assuming a some- 
what different form in the girl in 
contrast with the self-assertiveness 
of the boy. The little girl interrupts 
because she wishes to be seen and 
heard, and to call attention to her- 
self. The question of respect for 
elders is also involved. The girl 
should be taught to wait and listen 
until her elders have finished speak- 
ing. On the other hand, she must 
be given opportunity for self-ex- 
pression at the proper time, and she 
should be listened to with interest. 
There should be persistence on the 
part of the parents in the effort to 
instill respect and to command at- 
tention. In due time the girl will 
realize that her opportunities for ex- 
pression are granted at appropriate 
intervals. 

7. Should a boy of twelve be given an allow- 

ance, or should he earn it? 

As members of the family each 
child should share in aspects of the 
family life, according to his age and 
development. He should share the 
pleasures and responsibilities, and 
therefore have a share in the finan- 
cial matters. No child should be 
paid for assisting in the home du- 
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ties. That should be regarded as his 
contribution to family life. But he 
should begin very early to learn the 
value of money, also to learn how to 
spend wisely. Therefore he should 
have an allowance on the basis men- 
tioned above. 

8. What course should be followed with a 
girl of eleven who loves books in that she 
likes to read; but is very careless of the 
books themselves, — leaving them on the 


grass, placing them open, face down, and 
turning down the leaves? 


A child should be taught re- 
spect for property, and a special re- 
spect for books. When a book is 
found misused, the child should not 
be allowed to have it for awhile, but 
it should be put away until such 
time as it can be brought out and 
given to her with good effect. When 
she asks for the book, remind her 
of what has been said about the 
care of books, explaining that they 
should be cared for because they con- 
tain ideas, and valuable thoughts 
which serve as our inspiration. 
This lesson can be enforced by 
showing a child the valuable fea- 
tures of a book, its binding, illustra- 
tions, and finally by speaking of the 
ideas it contains. 


g. What is the wisest thing to do in the case 
of a girl of twelve who, because of things 
she has heard about the cruelty of killing 
animals even for food, wishes very de- 
cidedly to be a vegetarian? 


I should wholly honor her feeling. 
The girl is expressing an impulse 
of her finer nature, humanitarian 
and altruistic. Be sure to provide 
the proper substitutes for meat, and 
she will be none the worse, physi- 
cally as well as mentally. 


10. What should be done to cure a boy of 
fourteen of practical joking? 


Try some of the same jokes, or 
jokes of various kinds on him, and 
let him have a similar experience. 
Teach him that real fun is fun for all 
concerned. Tell him the story of the 


boy who cried “ Wolf.” 


THE VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON 
THE JUNE QUESTIONS 


1. How can a boy of nine be broken of the 
habit of loitering about the streets instead 
of coming directly home from school? 


THE majority of our members 
think that if this boy knows that 
there will be something pleasant to 
do at home after school, he will come 
directly home. A few members 
think that, if the boy loiters when he 
has been told to come home, this 
should be regarded as disobedience; 
and should be dealt with as such. 
One member is of the opinion that 
one of the rules of the school, as 
well as of the home, should be that 
the children go directly home from 
school; and that if a boy, knowing 
this rule, loiters, he should be called 
to account for it at school as well as 
at home. 


2. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of seven whose feelings are 
“easily hurt,” — often when no such 
thing was intended? 

Some of our members think it 
should be explained to this little 
girl that no one intends to hurt her 
feelings; but the great majority 
think that, over-sensitive feelings 
being a form of self-consciousness, 
their possessor can best be helped 
to make her feelings normal by hav- 
ing no attention paid to them. 


3. How can an over-impetuous boy of eleven, 
one who never waits for a second thought 
about anything, be taught to be more 
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cautious both in doing and deciding what 
to do? 


All of our members think that 
this boy can be taught only by ex- 
perience to be less impetuous. 


4. Can table manners be taught a child of 
two and a half; if so, how? 


It is the opinion of practically all 
of our members that a child of two 
and a half can be taught table man- 
ners; and can best be taught bya 
little precept, and a great deal of 
example. 

5. What books should be given to a girl of 
fourteen who says that she would like to 
read some “love stories”? 

All our members think this girl 
should be given to read such love 
stories as her parents think are 
best. Many of the members sent in 
lists of novels. These lists were va- 
rious; but practically all of them 
contained books by Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Scott. 

6. Which is better, —to dress alike two 
little sisters who are very nearly of an 
age, or to dress them differently? 

All our members are about agreed 
that if two little sisters look alike, it 
is well to dress them alike; but if 
they are different in their appear- 
ance, they should be dressed differ- 
ently. 

7. How can a girl of eight who is inclined to 
be a spendthrift best be taught to save her 
pennies? 

Most of our members think that 
this little girl can be taught to know 
the value of money by being given a 
bank and an allowance; and by being 
told, when she desires some special 
toy or treat, to save her pennies un- 
til she has enough money to buy it. 
A few members think that this little 


girl is not too young to keep ac- 
counts, — always a help toward 
economy. 


8. How can a little girl of nine who is not 
much interested in household matters be 
led to desire to become a good house- 
keeper? 

Almost all our members think 
that this little girl can be led to take 
an interest in household matters by 
being made responsible for the per- 
formance of some small household 
duty. Two members, however, think 
that a little girl of nine should be 
quite care free so far as housekeep- 
ing is concerned; and that lessons in 
good housekeeping should be de- 
ferred until she is a bit older. 

g. Can a sense of humor be cultivated in 
children of six or seven who have none; 
and if so, how? 

About half our members think 
that a sense of humor can be culti- 
vated in children of six or seven; 
they further think that the best way 
to go about cultivating it is to tell 
amusing stories, either to the chil- 
dren or in their presence. These 
members feel that if thechildren 
hear their elders laughing, they will 
laugh, and, almost unconscious- 
ly, develop a sense of appreciation 
of humor in daily life. Other mem- 
bers think that a sense of humor is 
inborn and cannot be cultivated 
either in children or grown-ups. 


10. Should parents interfere and adjust mat- 
ters when disagreement arises between 
their children; or shall they leave the chil- 
dren to settle things themselves? 

Our members think that parents 
should allow their children to settle 
their disagreements themselves, so 
long as their disagreements are not 
serious; when the situation becomes 
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too tense, our members feel that the 
parents should lend a hand to re- 
lieve matters. One member thinks 
parents should always act as ar- 
biters when children disagree, for the 
reason that the sense of justice in 
children is not very far developed. 


THE RESCUED BUTTERFLY 


Question No. 4 in the Questions for May 
reads as follows: “How can a child best be 
taught kindness to animals?” The following 
brief story suggests one way in which to be- 
gin to teach this necessary virtue to a child. 


WHEN mamma turned to learn the 
cause of baby’s glee on the back 
porch, she found him having a frolic 
with a large black-and-gold butter- 
fly which had fallen into a washdish 
of water, where it was in twofold 
danger from drowning and from the 
child’s strokes. 

“Poor butterfly,” exclaimed 
mamma. “Baby must help it out 
of the water.”” Then she got a stem 
of grass and guided the tiny hand in 
the use of this life-preserver. They 
placed the butterfly in the sun to 
dry, and mamma pointed out the 
beautiful spots on its wings, telling 
the little one how God had given it 
this handsome dress. 

They watched it slowly come 
back to life, and when it was able 
to fly away, baby crowed with glee, 
and mamma told him how happy 
the butterfly was. All through the 
summer, whenever a butterfly came 
sailing through the air, baby would 
laugh and call, “Baby’s fly,” be- 
lieving each to be the one he had 
helped to save. And now he is al- 
ways quick to want to help every 
living thing that needs help. 

Bessie L. Putnam. 


TEASING CHILDREN 


Question No. 4 in the Questions for April, 
reads as follows: “What should be done to 
break a boy of ten of the habit of teasing his 
little brother of four?” The following very 
interesting contribution will, perhaps, help 
some mothers whose older children tease the 
little ones, and show one way in which the 
habit may have been acquired. 


“One of the worst ways to ruin a 
child’s disposition is for it to be 
subjected to constant teasing by 
some thoughtless older person,” 
said one of a group of mothers who 
were discussing their own children 
and children in general. 

“T have just had an example of 
it that brought home the truth forc- 
ibly to me. Several years ago I 
visited a friend who had a dear 
little girl of three years. She was 
the best-tempered, sunniest child I 
had ever seen. Good-nature fairly 
beamed from her chubby little face, 
and her mother told me she had 
been so from a baby. No one could 
help loving her. She was a most 
winsome, attractive child. 

“Then, last week I visited in the 
same home, and I was simply 
amazed at the difference in the 
child. Her face wore a pettish, dis- 
contented expression. Her voice 
was sharp and whining. Her man- 
ner was short, snappy, and disagree- 
able. I looked in vain for theslight- 
est trace of the sweet, happy, good- 
natured baby I had known, and I 
was disappointed beyond measure. 

“It was not until we were at din- 
ner that I began to understand the 
cause of the change. My friend’s 
bachelor brother lived with them, 
and, although he was a_ good- 
hearted, well-meaning fellow, he was 
what some people call a ‘tease.’ 
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He was devoted to his little niece, I 
could see that; but from the minute 
we sat down at the table he began 
to tease her. She was about to help 
herself to a piece of bread when he 
seized the plate and laughingly kept 
it just out of her reach. She 
frowned and scolded, but he laugh- 
ingly kept up the joke (?) until his 
sense of humor was satisfied, and 
until the child was almost hysterical 
in her petulance and annoyance, 
then he passed the plate to her. Of 
course, her mother remonstrated, 
mildly, but it had no effect on the 
facetious uncle. All through the 
meal he kept up this constant teas- 
ing and tantalizing of the child. 
Did she make a simple statement, he 
would contradict her, in a droll way, 
to be sure, but the child would take 
him in earnest and there would be a 
sharp battle of words which he evi- 


dently thought very funny and 
entertaining, but which I could see 
was fostering in the child the smart, 
pert manner which rendered her so 
unpleasant, and which would make 
life so hard for her later on. 


“‘After the meal was over she 
started to study her lesson, when 
her fun-loving uncle grabbed the 
book and held it out of her reach, 
while she again scolded and almost 
cried with vexation. 

“It was plain to me then what 
had caused the change in the girl’s 
disposition, why I could not recog- 
nize her for the same child. She 
was subjected to this kind of good- 
natured teasing on the part of her 
really adoring, but thoughtless, 
uncle every day of her life, and it 
was ruining her disposition.” 

“TI never allow my children to be 


teased,” put in another mother. “I 
have a bachelor brother who started 
the same thing when my little ones 
were babies. It was fun to him. He 
would not have harmed the babies 
for the world, but he was full of fun 
and he loved to tease. I put my foot 
down from the first and I never al- 
lowed any of it done to my children 
with my knowledge. I consider it a 
sin and an injustice to a child, who 
takes everything in earnest, to 
thwart and tantalize it just for the 
sake of amusement to some older 
person. A mother can usually make 
people understand in a pleasant way 
that she will not allow her children 
to be constantly teased, and it is 
better even to offend some thought- 
less older person — if he is likely to 
be offended in such a way — than it 
is to have the child’s disposition 
utterly ruined. Think how you 
would feel, yourself, if you were 
trying to do something and someone 
was continually thwarting and pre- 
venting or teasing you! Would n’t 
it make you angry?” 

“And a child takes things even 
more seriously than a grown person 
does. He tries even harder to do 
things, and he is far more sensitive 
to and discouraged by ridicule. I 
never allow my children to be 
teased, either,” testified another. 

*‘Nor I,” “Nor I,” came in a 
chorus from the other members of 
the group. 

It is something which every 
mother should prohibit, as much as 
she possibly can, — this habit of teas- 
ing children by older persons. Much 
of it is done thoughtlessly, but it is 
cruel for a grown person to amuse 
himself or herself at the expense of 
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a child’s feelings and with the risk, 

if it is long continued, of eventually 

ruining the child’s disposition. 
Anne GuitBert Manon. 


WHY THE FOOD-CHOPPER STOPPED 


Question Number 4 in the Questions for 

March reads as follows: “‘ How can a child of 
four best be cured of ‘crying spells,’ indulged 
in when obliged to do anything he does not 
wish to do, or when not allowed to do some- 
thing he does wish to do?” The following 
article seems to the Editor a good answer to 
this question. 
It had always been a firm belief in 
the Bennet family that meal-time 
should be free from unpleasant dis- 
cussions of any kind. Cheerfulness 
and good cheer were to abound and 
wait on good digestion. 

But alas, theories and habits to 
the contrary, small Benny was seri- 
ously interfering with his own and 
every one else’s peace of mind at 


table. Tobe elevated into his pretty 
high chair was, more often than 
agreeable, the signal for trouble to 
begin. Something seemed sure to go 
wrong. Either he could not have 
what he wanted, all he wanted, or 


have it when he wanted it. At a 
word of reproof, at a glance, he was 
liable to burst into loud wails. 
Benny’s lungs were strong, too, like 
all the Bennets’. 

Mama Bennet was at her wits’ 
end. She talked seriously with the 
culprit about the selfishness of 
spoiling the meal-time pleasure with 
no reason. She sent him from the 
table, to be made none the less un- 
comfortable by his howls from a 
near-by room; she even suspected 
him of turning on extra power to 
make up for the distance. She gave 
him his meal in advance of the fam- 


ily to find the condition not a whit 
improved. Clearly something must 
be done. 

One night as she fastened her 
food-chopper on to the kitchen 
table preparatory to making hash 
for supper, a bright idea came to her. 
She quickly procured a long strip of 
thin black cloth; then, calling 
Benny, who was always delighted 
to watch the operation of the little 
machine, she put through two nice, 
white, cold, boiled potatoes. They 
came through nicely minced. 

“This is just what our stomachs 
do, Benny,” his mother explained; 
“‘we give them the food and the 
busy stomach-mill grinds it all up 
and takes the goodness out of it to 
make us strong and big!” 

“So big!” motioned Benny, put- 
ting his chubby arms up over his 
shiny yellow curls. He certainly 
was a darling when he was good- 
humored. 

“See this strip of cloth?” his 
mother continued, dropping it into 
the little hopper. “‘Now, Benny 
dear, the anger you feel and the dis- 
tress your temper causes Papa and 
Mama at meals is mixed with the 
good food just as this cloth is mixed 
with the potatoes!” 

Black shreddy ravellings came 
out and soiled the white potato; 
then the machine refused to work 
altogether. 

“That is just the way stomachs 
act, Benny; they don’t like the mix- 
ture of food and anger and distress, 
and they stop working. It cer- 
tainly is very wrong to put our 
stomaehs and your own out of order 
by fussing at meals unless some- 
thing ails you.” 
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Benny was open-eyed. “Have 
we dot to eat dat potato?” he asked. 

Already his mother was scraping 
it into the garbage receiver, and 
washing the chopper carefully. 
Benny quietly observed her; in a 
few moments, he burst out, — 

““Mama, if ever I cry at bekfust 
again, I will not make the leastest 
noise, so the free mills will not hear 
me!” 

And with the exception of a few 
lapses, Benny was as good as his 
word. Thus early he received the 
valuable impression that to consider 
self only is what it means to be 
selfish. 

Emma Gary WALLACE. 


AN AMUSING GAME 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

We live in the country; our nearest neigh- 
bors are so far away that my children cannot 
have parties. But, on their birthdays, we 
play games, have a birthday cake, and, in 
fact, really have a party, though we are the 
only guests. There are seven of us, the five 
children, my husband and myself. That 
makes enough for a good many games. 
Still, we sometimes wish we knew of more 
games that seven persons of different ages 
could play. Do you know of a good one? 

A Country Member. 
‘““How do you like it?” is an ex- 
cellent and very amusing game for 
evening parties. It may be played 
by any number of persons. The 
company being seated, one of the 
party, called the “Stock,” is sent 
out of the room, and the company 
then agree upon some word which 
will bear more than one meaning. 
When the Stock comes back, he or 
she asks each of the company in 
succession, ‘‘ How do you like it?” 
One answers, “I like it hot’; an- 
other, “I like it cold”’; another, “I 
like it old”; another, “‘I like it new.” 


He then asks the company again, 
in succession, ““When do you like 
it?’’? One says, “At all times”; an- 
other, “Very seldom”’; a third, ‘At 
dinner”; a fourth, “‘On the water”’; 
a fifth, “On the land,” etc. Lastly, 
the Stock goes round and asks, 
“Where would you put it?” One 
says, “I would put it up the chim- 
ney”; another, “I would hang it 
on the wall”; a third, “I would put 
it up a tree”’; a fourth, “I would 
put it in a pudding.” 

From these answers a witty per- 
son may guess the word chosen; but, 
should he or she be unable to do so, 
a forfeit must be paid. Many words 
might be chosen for the game, such 
as:— 

Aunt and ant. 

Plane and plain. 

Key of a door, and quay, a place 
for ships. 

Rain and reign. 

Night and knight. 

F. H. Sweet. 


TEACHING “ DOMESTIC SCIENCE ”’ TO 
THE LITTLE GIRL: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 8 in Home Procress Questions 
for June reads as follows: ‘‘ How can a little 
girl of nine who is not much interested in 
household matters be led to desire to be- 
come a good housekeeper?” 

A LITTLE girl of nine might acquire 

the taste for housework if a few 

light duties were given her daily. 

Show her how to do them and see 

that she does them, but never let it 

become drudgery. My own little 
girl of six always likes to be with me 
when I clean the silver, and when 
only two years old would ask if I was 
£ h “c sill ~ 2? -d >? 
going to clean the “silly” to-day! 
Mrs. D. A. McN. 
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By giving a little girl certain lit- 
tle duties which she is made respon- 
sible for each day, and a corner in 
your own room, if you have no room 
in the house for her, in which there 
is a little dresser with drawers which 
she is required to keep in order; and 
making her bank pennies dependent 
on the manner in which she per- 
forms these duties; and by teaching 
her system in everything, she can, 
by degrees, be made orderly and 
systematic, and eventually become 
a “‘good housekeeper.” 

Mrs. J. C. M., 


Fresno, Cal. 


Take her into companionship 
with the mother or whoever has her 
in care, and be very pleasant and 
cheerful about the household duties; 
and when she does anything, don’t 
be afraid to praise her for it. 


M. G. 


Give her some task each day and 
insist upon it being done well — so 
she will know how. Domestic Sci- 
ence in the schools is doing away 
with the awful dislike girls usu- 
ally have for housework. Very 
few girls “‘have a desire,” but I 
should not worry, for when she has 
her own home she will take pride in 
keeping it in order. But teach her 
how, and your duty is done. 

E. D. H., 
Porterville, Cal. 


Interest her in the work by mak- 
ing a game of it. The mother who 
“says, ‘‘ Now will we play that this is 
your house and you are the little 
housewife going to wash up the 
dishes,”’ will get better results than 


the mother who says, ‘‘ Now, wash 
the dishes and do it quick.” 
Mrs. C. E. R., 
Spokane, Wash. 


I take my children about my du- 
ties with me, they helping each 
time at what they can, but some 
definite thing each day. It will 
not be long before the children 
wish to do more, or possibly do it 
all. But their interest soon wanes 
and they dislike the task when it 
becomes monotonous. Vary it, but 
do not allow the children to give up. 
The chief source of distraction is 
playmates and playthings waiting. 
Have the little workers understand 
that there are certain periods when 
play and companions are denied. 
Oh, it isn’t a simple process to 
teach children to be good house- 
keepers. It takes much determina- 
tion, time, and patience. I am “at 
it’? with a twelve, an eleven, and a 
nine year girl. Maybe there are 
shorter and better ways than mine. 
I am looking for enlightenment 
in Home Procress. 

N. D. H. 
Appleton, Wis. 


THE BOY WHO LOITERS AFTER 
SCHOOL: THREE ANSWERS 


Question No. 7 in Home Procress Questions 
for June reads as follows: “How can a boy 
of nine be broken of the habit of loitering 
about the streets instead of coming directly 
home from school?” 

IF a child loiters after school, first 

find the cause. Has the child ever 

been taught definiteness of purpose 
and openness of conduct? Did you 
use to’ sly away from him when he 
was tiny for fear he’d “‘fuss”? Do 
you and other members of the fam- 
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ily avoid telling your plans for the 
day? 

Try to have all the family break- 
fast together. Let each one in turn, 
from the oldest down, outline his or 
her plans for the day. Where pur- 
pose is lacking or undesirable, sug- 
gest. Remember example is the 
best teacher. Remember, too, to 
teach the child soon to think out his 
own plan. Don’t think for, but 
with him. If he has something in 
mind to do he will not loiter aim- 
lessly after school. 

Mrs. A. C. T., 
Glencoe, IIil. 


When our boy commenced going 
to school he was inclined to loiter on 
his way home, and we limited him 
to just the time he could comfort- 
ably get home. If he came after 
that time, we investigated and 
found why. Children sometimes 
have good reasons for disobeying, 
and I think they should be given 
every chance to think and act for 
themselves, providing they have a 
guiding hand to show them when 
they have acted unwisely. Then, if 
we found he had been willfully dis- 
obedient, he was punished in some 
way,— usually by depriving him of 
some expected pleasure. I believe, 
and have found by experience, that 
we can do almost anything with 
children, by making companions of 
them and letting them know we be- 
lieve in them and trust them. 

Mrs. Leita M. Case, 


Bremerton, Wash. 


Our oldest children come directly 
home from school, because there 
are usually very interesting engage- 


ments, such as schoolmate guests, 
or candy-making, or errands, but 
our difficult case was the youngest, 
five years old, who attends kinder- 
garten. The little fellow, who is 
full of life and had been kept at 
home closely, becoming acquainted 
with his mates was unable to resist 
the temptation of going to their 
homes to play, without coming 
home to get permission. He feared 
being denied or being accompanied 
by an older one. The teacher agreed 
to see that he turned the right 
corner toward home after class- 
time, and the trouble ceased. 


A MEMBER. 


LOVE STORIES FOR THE FOURTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD GIRL: TWO ANSWERS. 


Question No. 5 in Home Procress Questions 
for April reads as follows: “‘What books 
should be given to a girl of fourteen who 
says that she would like to read some 
‘love stories’?” 

WHEN a girl wishes to read “love 

stories” one may give them good 

adult fiction. The standard works 
are the best, as they furnish mental 
growth and development. Some of 
the newer books are good for re- 


laxation and a good story. 


Standard novels 
“Jane Eyre,” by C. Bronté. 
“Lorna Doone,” by R. D. Blackmore. 
“The Mill on the Floss,” by George Eliot. 
“David Copperfield,” “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Little Dorrit,” “‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” by Charles Dickens. 
“Tvanhoe,” “‘Quentin Durward,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” etc., by Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” “‘ Harold,” by 
Bulwer-Lytton. 
“Henry Esmond,” “The Virginians,” by 
Thackeray. 
Modern books 
“Peter and Wendy,” “The Little Minister,” 
by James M. Barrie. 
“The Secret Garden,” “The Shuttle,” by F. 
H. Burnett. 
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“Country Neighbors,” by Alice Brown. 

“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“The Crisis,” “Richard Carvel,” “The 
Crossing,” “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” by 
Winston Churchill. 

“Sir Nigel,” “White Company,” by Conan 
Doyle. 

“The Money Moon,” by Jeffrey Farnol. 

“Janice Meredith,” by Paul L. Ford. 

“Janey,” “Phoebe and Ernest,” by Inez H. 
Gillmore. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” “The 
Heart of the Hills,” by John Fox, Jr. 

“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by 
Jerome K. Jerome. 

“Kim,” “Plain Tales from the Hills,” by 
Kipling. 

“Little Aliens,” “Myra,” ‘“Rosnah,” by 
Myra Kelley. 

“Anne of Green Gables,” “Anne of Avon- 
lea,” by L. Montgomery. 

“*Freckles,” by Gene S. Porter. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Rice. 

“Bassett, a Village Chronicle,” by G. S. 

’ Tallentyre. . 

“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” “Rebecca,” 
“New Chronicles of Rebecca,” by K. D. 
Wiggin. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry van Dyke. 

“Ben Hur,” by Lew Wallace. 


A Public Librarian. 


It seems to me there should be 
little difficulty in satisfying “the 
_girl of fourteen who would like to 
read some ‘love stories.’” — In 
fact, there is such a vast amount 
from which to choose, one scarcely 
knows where to begin or where to 
stop. There were some very valu- 
able suggestions along this line in 
the article, ““The Right Book at the 
Right Time,” by Clara W. Herbert 
which appeared in the May Home 
Procress. Then there are Rosa N. 
Cary’s novels which always interest 
a girl of this age, and among the 
more modern writers such stories as 
“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by 
Smith; “Janice Meredith,” by 
Ford; “Old Rose and Silver,” by 


Myrtle Reed; etc., etc. Personally, 
I heartily agree with the Editor in 
her talk last month on “When to 
Read a Book.”’ Books which are 
thrust at children are seldom the 
ones which interest them most. We 
all like to pick and choose for our- 
selves. 
Mrs. J. B. M., 
Hyde Park, Cincinnati, O. 


‘* BABY-CHILDREN’S”’ TABLE 
MANNERS: TWO ANSWERS. 


Question No. 4 in Home Procress Questions 
for June reads as follows: “Can table man- 
ners be taught a child of two and a half; if 
so, how?” 


THE 


A cuitp of two and a half can be 
taught to sit quietly at table with- 
out touching the silver and china 
within reach. My little boy of 
eighteen months has been coming 
to the table for fully two months, 
and has learned to bow his head 
during grace, and wipe his mouth 
with his napkin at the end of the 
meal, but otherwise his manners are 
far from faultless. However, I have 
a small niece of two, who never 
thinks of touching anything upon 
the table, nor even upon her own 
plate, without permission, and I 
know that her quiet manners were 
inculcated by the three “‘ P’s” most 
important in rearing children — 
precept, patience, and persistence. 
Mrs. A. C. S., 
Mexico, Mo. 


My five-year-old boy sits quietly 
at the table and eats neatly. My 
little girl of two and a half I am en- 
deavoring to teach how to behave 
at the.table. I appeal to her pride 
by saying how nice it is to have her 


at the table with us. When she 
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“fusses”’ I quietly say to the maid 
in her hearing, “Sister is n’t big 
enough to sit with us, I fear. You 
must take her away and feed her.” 
So far that has been sufficient to 
bring forth a proud, “I’m a big 
girl!” However, I would not fear to 
carry out the threat, did she not be- 
have. When the children have fin- 
ished the principal part of the meal, 
they are taught to fold their hands 
till their dessert is brought. They 
are not expected to be totally silent. 
They may not interrupt, but they 
may share in the sociability. They 
are just as lively and playful as any 
children, yet they are mannerly. 
The boy has sat with us when we 
have had company. The little girl 
has that goal to attain. 
Mrs. A. C. T., 
Glencoe, Ill. 


(The Editor has received the following 
interesting letter from Miss Tappan, Ed- 
itor of ‘*The Children’s Hour.” All our 
members will like to read it; so it is here- 
with printed.) 

Tue Epiror, Home Procress:— 

Home Proeress is good, and it 
seems to me that it grows better 
steadily. I have been especially in- 
terested in the articles about saving 
the wild flowers and the birds; but I 
have also a word to say in defence 
of the cats. In the first place, who 
can prove, as Miss Keyes’s article 
asserts, that “every cat kills from 
ten to fifty songbirds in one sea- 
son”? In the second place, I greatly 
doubt the value of the remedy pro- 
posed, for I question whether many 
people would put their cats in wire 


cages. With my cat, one of a breed 
valued for their hunting abilities, 
I begin at the other end of the mat- 
ter, and lessen her desire to kill 
birds. The natural food of the cat is 
raw meat, and other food will not 
satisfy a carnivorous animal. There- 
fore I see that she has plenty of 
that. Then, I understand that the 
time of greatest danger for young 
birds is very early in the morning; 
so I give her her best meal at bed- 
time and put her in the cellar for the 
night. She expects something espe- 
cially good for supper, and is more 
than willing to go to bed. The re- 
sult is that she rarely stays out a 
night, and that, although I live at 
the edge of the city and birds of 
many kinds frequent my trees, I feel 
sure that the death of only two can 
be laid to her charge. That is a 
pretty good record for six years. 
With “ Dixie’s” compliments and 
my own best wishes, I am 
Most sincerely yours, 
Eva Marcu Tappan, 
Worcester, Mass. 


CURING THE SULKS 
Question 3 in the Home Progress Ques- 
tions for May reads as follows: ‘‘ What course 
should be followed with a little boy of five 
who sulks when his manners are corrected?” 
A coop idea would be to treat this 
case in the same manner that some 
one suggested for fits of crying: 
place the child before a mirror, and 
let him see just how he looks, and 
tell him that other people see him 
as he looks in the mirror. 
Mrs. T. M. A., 
Visalia, Cal. 





QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What can be done to help a little girl of five who, in the country for the 
first time, is so afraid of grasshoppers, beetles, toads, and other small 
inhabitants of the woods and fields, that she is unable to be happy 
out-of-doors? 

. What course should be followed with a boy of seven who asks a great 
many personal questions of grown-ups, not only when they are rela- 
tives and friends, but also when they are only acquaintances; as for 
example such questions as these of a casual caller, — “‘How old are 
you?” “Where were you this afternoon before you were here?” 
“Where are you going when you go away from here?” etc.? 

. How can a girl of fifteen, who has a great sense of responsibility with 
regard to her sister of five, be prevented from nagging the child, as she 
now does in her efforts to have the little girl do always what is right 
and proper? 

. How can children, whether boys or girls, be taught that the free and 
easy manner of conversation and of conduct customary among them- 
selves should not be used with older persons; in short, how can chil- 
dren be taught respect for those older than themselves? 

. What can be done to keep a little boy of four, the youngest of a large 
family, from being made too much of a baby? 

. Should a little girl of eight who prefers the society of grown-ups to 
that of children be allowed to follow her preference in this matter? 

. What can be done in the case of a little girl of ten who likes to speak 
of what she sees and hears, — and who sees and hears a great deal, — 
to keep her frank, and yet to prevent her developing into a gossip? 

. What course should be followed with a boy of nine who exaggerates, 
— saying a million persons when he means twenty, etc.? 

. Should a boy be allowed to play marbles for keeps? 

. Should a girl of fourteen who wishes to keep a journal be encouraged 
or discouraged? 





A Scout of To-day 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


“I have read Miss 
Hornibrook’s tale, ‘A 
Scout of To-day,’ with 
interest. It has caught 
the underlying and vivi- 
fying principle of the 
soy Scout Movement, 
namely: training for 
service. In a well-told 


story of the summer’s * 


adventures of a group 
of New England young- 
sters Miss Hornibrook 
has interwoven the spir- 
itual motive which gave 
to medieval chivalry 
whatever of vitality it 
possessed.” 


Mornay Williams, 
Esq., member of the 
General Committee 
of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 


“This is a rattling 
good story for boys.” 
Buffalo Express. 


“A good, wholesome 
book for boys wholove 
the out-of-doors.” 
Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 
“All the charms of 
woodcraft are here set 
forth attractively for 
youth without blood- 
shed or brutality.” 
New York Sun. 
“* A Scout of To-day’ 
is sure to make an 
appeal because it is a 
good story well told.” 
Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.00 met; 
postage 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would have the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN MILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This flour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer husk (called bran). 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN and phosphates. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour. The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 

Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 yearsago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels. 

Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
our prize recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE, 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
131 State St., Boston 





GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. 
ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. 


There is an unlim- 
Much is put 


forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 


provided. The expense need not be great. 
ment of the best judges. 


The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 


We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 


OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM ° 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 


lr. STEAD, the 


Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 


illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictoriz ally, that is related in the text. 
They are simple and easy to imitate. 
approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


ings allure the child to draw. 
Each story is a “ Classic,” 


Altractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. 


The draw- 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Stories from Chaucer, 

The Lady of the Lake, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, 


Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 

Esop’s Fables, 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 

King Arthur and His Knights, 

Little Snow-White and other 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Postage 2 cents. 


For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street ~ 


- Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


Weare MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 
te > literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
e RE Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 

than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. ‘The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There ate 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators, 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the hooks are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 


This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 
extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riverside Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 
new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


"TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks ; it will 
save you time; it will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE PALER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street t=: t=3 BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand.of the best books in all 

ches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
wn to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
uide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
poks to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
nd how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
hildren’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
ntitled ‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizadeth 
(Cracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


by Eva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
ages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ind the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or Closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
tan readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists* 
wf other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
we given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 
Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
lurther study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 


Home Progress Society, bd $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Membership in the 


Special Combination Price Hane 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS © 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and* Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of a 


tiles, NewYork Zoiilogical Park. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Director the New York Aqua- , 
rium. 
R. J. H. De LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 
University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


How many varie- 
ties of pond lil- 
ies there are in 
this country? 


If flowers 
without fra- 
grance bear 
honey? 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparatio 
American Museum of Natu 
History. 

ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Departm 
of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Ame 
ican Museum of Natural Histo 


DO YOU KNOW 


sheds its 


leaves? 


In 


month the® 


witch hazel : 
blooms ? 5 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 3 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 5 
in the woods and fields. All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invite 
to investigate its many advantages. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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